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A BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOK FOR EVERY CATHOLIC HOME 
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Selected by Father Thomas Plassmann, O. F.M., 


VIVIDLY RETOLD AND ILLUSTRATED 
IN GLORIOUS FULL COLORS! 
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St. Michael the Archangel 
battles 
book—worth thousands of dol 
lors in the originals 
produced in radiant full color 


Editorial Supervision by Father Joseph Vann, O. F. M. 


Join Father Isaac Jogues and 
other brave Jesuit missionaries 
on their perilous journeys 
through the wilderness to spread 
Catholicism in the New World. 
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“LIVES OF SAINTS” with all $£ 95 
These Special Features for only 


Monthly, 


Complete 
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Imagin the Calendar ot — and ap 
pendix showing ‘all feasts “lebe t on any 
day of the Church year gives pi Be § in- 
formation about our best known Saints 

Imagip nearly 600 pages of vivid stories 
with 48 full color art treasures and bound in 
genuine Artcraft which creates a priceless rarc 
15th century binding! 

I» 4-Karat Gold page tops 
specially manufactured Ivory-tinted paper t 
elit t I ind evestrat the syn bol ot 
All Sa inlaid in gold on the covet . fas- 
cin tliustrations ft ised to iden 
tify iny Saints nt “church 
window” end papers showing great Saints in 
glorious full colors and many other distinc- 
tive features. Mazl Cont »0n TODAY! 
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See Saint Pius in marvelous full-color paint. 
ing portraying miraculous cure of a nun 
after doctors had given up all hope for her 

















With his eyes fixed on the crucifix, Saint 
Francis Xavier prays to God just before his 
death on a desolate island off the Chine 
coast. Famous for his great missionary work 
in the Orient, St. 
sands of heathens to the Christian faith 


Francis converted thow 
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St. John Bosco and St. Therese, shown 
ore only two of the many Saints whose lives 
ere dramatically retold in the book. Also 
Included are St. Joseph, St. Christopher, St 
Anne, St. Catherine, and scores of other, 
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INTRODUCING YOU TO AMERICA’S LEADING EXCLUSIVELY CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 








Simply fill out the coupon on the bottom of this 
page, clip, and mail it to us. Your free copy of 
The New MARIAN MISSAL for Daily Mass 
will be shipped to you promptly in considera- 
tion of your agreement as a member of the 
Catholic Literary Foundation to purchase at 
least four Foundation books a year. You have 
the right to cancel your membership any time 
alter buying four books. 


HOW THE FOUNDATION OPERATES 


Here is a long-established Catholic book club 
which has thousands of satisfied members who 
testify to the quality of the books offered by the 
Foundation. Each month, from the finest Catholic 
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books of leading publishers, Foundation editors 
select one title and describe it fully in the 
Forecast, the illustrated booklet sent to you in 
advance each month at no charge. This Forecast 
also supplies you with information about other 
Catholic books which you may choose instead of, 
or in addition to, the monthly selection. If you 
» want the selection of the month, you do nothing 

and it comes to you automatically. If you do not 
) want it, you send back the card (always pro- 
| vided), specifying some other book or marking 
} it simply ‘‘no book.” 
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Sheen 
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$3.75 
Members’ price, 
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Heres how to get this lovely Daily Missal—FREE! 


REGULAR PUBLISHER’S EDITIONS 

All books are regular finest quality publisher's 
editions and are sent on five days’ approval. 
You pay only for each book you decide to keep 
— the regular publisher's price or less. (Monthly 
selections are never more than $3.00 if ordered 
during the month of selection, even though the 
publisher’s price may be higher). Some books 
are priced as low as $2.00. 


FREE BOOK DIVIDENDS 


After the purchase of each fourth book you will 


receive a FREE BOOK DIVIDEND, a worth- 
while Catholic title chosen from our regular 
lists. Alternate selections are also credited 


toward these free book dividends. 


ONLY THE BEST IN CATHOLIC READING 
We guarantee that each book we offer will be 
fit reading for you and your Catholic family. 
Whether it be a novel, biography, spiritual read- 
ing, or popular non-fiction of current interest, 
it will tangibly contribute to your way of living 
and thinking as a Catholic. With your selections 
and free book dividends you will soon build 
up a splendid library of Catholic thought you'll 
read and reread, and be proud to own. 


The book cluh that brings you Catholic best-sellers 
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By Evelyn 
Voss Wise 


Regular price, 


MOSCOW WAS 
» MY PARISH 


By Rev. Georges 
Bissonnette, A.A. 
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$3.25 $3.95 
Members’ price, Members’ price, 
$3.00 $3.00 
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with enrollment in THE CATHOLIC 
LITERARY FOUNDATION 

Simulated limp leather cover; rounded 
corners; burnished red edges; five mar- 
ker ribbons; attractively boxed; superbly 
illustrated with full-color and black and 


white sketches by the well-known artist, 
J. Verlye. 


The New 


|| MARIAN MISSAL 
) for Daily Mass 


By the Rev. Sylvester P. Juergens, S.M., S.T.D. 


This exceptionally beautiful Daily Missal, 
prepared by the famous “prayerbook- 
priest,” Father Juergens, is yours just 
for joining America’s leading Catholic 
book club. Printed in large, readable 
type and arranged for easy following, 
this missal provides complete Latin and 
English Masses for every day in the 
year, plus many special Masses too. A 
daily thought for meditation appears 
at the end of each Mass. Additional 
prayers and devotions make this missal 
a complete prayer book as well. 
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JUST FILL OUT THIS COUPON TO 
GET YOUR MISSAL — FREE 
THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION (S-9- 


400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation and send me, as my enrollment 
gift, The New MARIAN MISSAL for Daily Mass. | 
understand that | need buy only four Foundation 
books in each twelve-month period, and that a free 
book dividend will be sent to me after the purchase 
of every fourth book. 
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FEATURE DELUXE CHRISTMAS CATHOLIC As 
21 exquisite cards-including CHRISTMAS ASSORTMENT ff Const 
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decorations. Terrific value! with inspiring religious 
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50 boxes of our 

Christmas Card Style Line. a ha 

And this can be done in /ReXmoumecce |p 

a single day. Free samples. . 
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Mail coupon below today. é ise} ae 


SLIM STYLE ALL OCCASION f have 
21 luxurious cards in the smort, | on 1: 
modern long look. Beautiful! lz 

























3 STYLE CHRISTMAS CARD BOX 
21 gold bronzed embossed 
designs in 3 new popular sizes. 
Excitingly different! 
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COLONIAL STUDIOS, INC. 
i] Dept. 444, White Plains, New York 
Please rush me free samples of Personalized Christmas Cards 
and Stationery. Also send leading boxes on approval for free 
trial, as mentioned above, and full details of your easy 
money-making plan. 
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21 novel cards in tall, dainty slim City State 
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INTEGRATION 


In your July issue, you hide behind the 
doak of the Holy Catholic Church to plant 
2 biased piece of propaganda entitled 
“Southern Catholics and Integration.” 

\s the Supreme Court has distorted ow 
Constitution to achieve its perverted aims, 
you and other members of our great Church 
are attempting to make the canons of 
faith sanction certain political, economic, 
and sociological beliefs which are alien to 


oul 


both our American and Catholic way of 
me, .. 

I don’t believe in integration and I chal- 
lenge your authority to compel me to do 
9. . Consequently, I don’t want my 
family to read publications such as ‘TH 
SIGN. 

Harry M. Breit 

Monror, LOUISIANA. 

In the past few issues of ‘Trip SIGN you 
have devoted quite a bit of space to articles 
on racial situations in the U, S. 

Iam sixteen years old but in a few years 


be married. 


] shall It will be my children 
who will be affected by these advocates of 
“charity to your fellow man” and who will 
he meeting Negroes on a social level. I have 
nothing against Negroes but they are dif 
ferent from me. 

Joan P. Rircnorr 


PA. 


I was very disappointed in reading youn 


article on “Southern Catholics and Integra 
tion.” It undoubtedly is a true picture but 
asad one. It seems that it is very hard to 


be a Christian in the South, but impossible 
to be a Catholic. ... 


But’ perhaps the greatest thing that 
offended me was the stand the Church has 
taken on the subject of integration. If we 
believe in equality of our neighbor, we 


should say so, even if we lose 99 per cent ot 
our so-called Catholics. 
no place 


Playing politics has 
in religion if it calls for a com 
promise of principle. 


It saddens my heart to know these people 
are my fellow Catholics. 
Curistint Ruiz 
JouLa, CALir. 
In the July issue of THe Sicn I read and 


enjoyed the articles on integration, which 
| thought were very informative and well 
written, There was one paragraph on page 
72, however, which I thought contradicted 
itself completely. ‘This statement was made 
by a Catholic legislator said he be- 
lieved in segregation because in unity there 
is strength and that segregation unified the 
Negro race and resulted in the 
progress co 


who 


Negro’s 


If segregation resulted in the progress of 


the Negro, think of the progress that could 
be made if the Negro and White races were 
unified and worked in harmony as a team. 
This progress would greatly benefit the 











| 25 Proven Ingredients— 


VITAM 


_MINERALS AND AMINO ACID 


11 Vitamins (including 
Blood-Building B;2 and 
Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, 


POTENCY AND PURITY GUARANTEED 


There no mystery to vitamin potency. As 
you probably know, the U.S. Government strictly 
controls each vitamin manufacturer and requires 
the exact quantity of each vitamin and mineral 
to be clearly stated the label. This means 
that the purity of each ingredient, and the sani- 
tary conditions of manufacture are carefully 
controlled for protection! And it means 
that when you use VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES 


1S 


on 


your 


you can be sure you’re getting exactly what the 
label states...and that you're getting pure 
ingredients whose beneficial effects have been 


proven time and time again! 


WHY WE WANT YOU TO TRY 
A 30-DAY SUPPLY — FREE! 

We offer you this 30-day free trial of valuable 
VITASAFE C.F. CAPSULES for just one rea- 
son. So,many persons have already tried them 
with such astounding results...so many people 

have written in telling us how much better they 


Fill Out This 
No-Risk Coupon 
Today! 


VITASAFE CORP., 


1 
I 
i 
| plan. I am not 
i 
i 


after trying my free sample supply, 
substantial savings offered by the VITASAFE Plan. 
month’s supply of 30 VITASAFE Capsules is mine to use free. 


# ENCLOSE 25¢ (coins or stamps) to help pay for packing and postage. 


30 DAYS SUPPLY 
Safe High Potency 
Nutritional Formula 
















Each Daily C. F. 
Capsule Contains: 








ence the same feeling of health 

after a similar trial. In fact, we're 
that we’re willing to back up our 
with our own money. 

for the vitamins! All the cost 

are ours. A month’s supply of similar 
capsules would ordinarily cost $5.00 


z : | Vitamin 1 we 

12,500 USP Units 
Choline, Inosito tee 
1,000 USP. Units 
Vitamin C 75 mg 
Vitamin B, ) mg 
Vitamin Bo 2.5 mg. 
Vitamin Be 0.5 mg. 
Vitamin Bio 1 mcg. 
Niacin Amide 40 meg. 
Calcium 
Pantothenate 4 mg. 
Vitamin E 21.U. 
Folic Acid 0.5 mg. 
INOW YOURS FREE) o 
Phosphorus 58 mg. 
= Bess 
| To prove to you the remarkable advantages of the ee ie PR tem 
Vitasafe Plan ... we will send you, without charge, a Copper 0.45 mg. 
av 2A « , . . rb 4) anganese .o Mg. 
30-day free supply of high-potency VITASAFE C.F. Molybdenum 0.1 me. 
CAPSULES so you can discover for yourself how much lodine 0.075 mg. 
“pies os ‘ Potassium 2 mg. 
healthier, happier and peppier you may feel after a few ine 0.5 mg. 
days’ trial! Just one of these capsules each day supplies | An am 3 mg. 
° ° eee . ol 

your body with over twice the minimum adult daily Bitartrate 31.4 mg 
requirement of Vitamin B, and the full concentration Inositol 15 mg. 
di-Methionine 10 mg. 

recommended by the National Research Council for the . 

2 Compare this 
other four important vitamins! Each capsule contains Sesmute with 
the amazing Vitamin B.:—one of the most remarkably any other! 
potent nutrients science has yet discovered—a vitamin 
that actually helps strengthen your 
blood and nourish your body organs. felt after only a short trial...that we are 

absolutely convinced that you, too, may experi- 


and well-being 
so convinced 
convictions 
don’t spend a penny 
and all the risk 


vitamin 
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AMAZING NEW PLAN SLASHES 


VITAMIN PRICES IN HALF! 


With your free vitamins you 
complete details 


will also receive 


of an amazing new plan that 
provides you regularly with all the Vitamins and 
minerals you will need. This Plan actually en- 
ables you to receive a 30-day supply of vitamins 
every month, regularly, safely and factory fresh 
for exactly $2.00—or 60 lower than the usual 
retail price. BUT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO 
DECIDE NOW—vyou are under no obligation to 
buy anything from us whatsoever. To get your 


free 30-day supply and learn 
ing new Plan, be sure 


day—the supply is limited. 





Dept. 25 


43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven VITASAFE CF (C _ | 
prehensive Formula) Capsules, and full infor mation na 


under any obligation to buy any 
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New York 23, N. Y, 
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This offer is limited to those who have never before taken ‘adv antage ‘of this 1 
generous trial. Only one trial supply per family. 
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AMERICA’S FINEST MISSALS AND PRAYER BOOKS! 


The Mass for Children 


By Rev. L. » Lovesth, S.V.D. 


New Pictorial Mass 
Book — A step-by- 
step portrayal of the 
Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass in large, true- 
to-life full colored 
pictures with the cor- 
responding _ prayers 
from the Missal. Mass 
prayers are simple 
and easily under- 
stood. 64 pages. 











_—— 
No. 70/04—Flexible leatherette 
No. 70/67—Hard cover, 


gold stamped ... 





Catholic Girl’s Manual 
and Sunday Missal 


By Rev. W. Carroll 
A New Practical 
Prayer Book, especi- 


ally edited for the 
Modern American 
Teenage Girl. Con- 


tains 70 black and 
white drawings and 
44 color reproduc- 
tions of the Life of 
Christ, practical re- 
flections and coun- 
sels, complete Sun- 
day Missal and a 
treasury of prayers. 
No. 950/00—Black cloth, red edges . 3.50 
No. 950/02—Simulated leather, gold edges 4.50 








Saint Joseph DAILY MISSAL 


By Rev. H. Hoever 


Preferred by Schools 
—because of its rich 
modern beauty, com- 
pleteness, simplified 
arrangement, and li- 
turgical explanations. 
With 12 colored mas- 
terpieces, large type 
and the 
Confraternity Version. 
No. 810/22—Cloth, red edges .. os oe 
No. 810/02—Simul. leather, gold edges 6.50 


throughout, 








1 Pray the Mass 
By Rev. H. Hoever 


Today’s Most Popu- 
lar Sunday Missal. 
For devout assistance 
at Holy Mass Catho- 
lics everywhere are 
using this simplified 
arrangement of the 
Sunday Missal. Con- 
fraternity Text of the 
New Testament is 
used throughout. 


No. 440/05—Leatherette, red edges ....... 
No. 440/13—Leather, gold edges ........ 





-60 
.2.25 


Child of God 


By Rev. J. M. Lelen, 
Child of God 


A completely new 
prayer book for little 
26 


and 


boys and girls. 
Beautiful New 
Inspiring and Instruc- 
tive pictures in Full 
Color. Large type in 


Sense Line Arrange- 





ment. 80 pages. 
No. 301/04-R—Red leatherette ............ 
No. 301/67-R—Leatherette, hard cover ... 





A Young Man Prays 


By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 


13 Illustrations in full 
color. 


A treasury of prac. 
tical and original 
thoughts, counsels 
and prayers for 
young men, with 
complete Ordinary of 
the Mass, Confession 
and Communion 
Prayers, and Epistles 
and Gospels for 
every Sunday of the 
Year. 384 pages. 


No. 330/00—Black cloth. red edges . 2.50 
No. 330/02—Simulated leather, gold edges 3.25 








Saint Joseph SUNDAY MISSAL 
By Rev. H. Hoever 


Most beautiful, com- 
plete, and simplified 
Sunday Missal. With 
the Confraternity Ver- 
sion, “Helps” to pray 
the Mass, Ordinary in 
Red and Black, Litur- 
gical Calendars, the 
Rosary illustrated in 
full color, and many 





prayers and  devo- 
tions. Extra large 
type. 
No. 820/05—Leatherette, red edges ... 1.25 
No. 820/00—Black cloth, red edges . 2.50 





Mary, My Hope 


A completely new col- 
lection of prayers and 
devotions to the Bles- 
sed Virgin. With 
every Feast of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary— 
its History; Novenas, 


Triduums. Complete 
Rosary Novena 
Prayers, Mass Devo- 


tions and full page 
illustrations in color. 








No. 365/02-BL—Simulated leather 


WHERE CATHOLIC BOOKS ARE SOLD 


No. 365/00-BL—Blue cloth, gold stamping.2.75 
50 
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| see the real attitude of the Southern Catho- 


| 
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| be particularly delighted. 











LETTERS 
nation both socially and  econoinically 
Remember we cannot love Christ and hay 
our neighbor. 
RICHARD Funrmay 
Derroir, MIcH, 

Thank you for the five-state report op 
“Southern Catholics and Integration” (Ty 
SIGN, July, 1956.) 

Tne SIGN has again come through with , 
clear and concise article on a timely topic 

Education on interracial issues does mud 





to reduce friction and fear between the 
races. 

So keep such articles coming, Won't j 
wou? . «> : 
FRATER DerAut GENSKA, O.F.M. 

DIRECTOR 
Sr. Benepicr THE NEGRO ApostoLaTy 
St. BONAVENTURE, N. Y. 
You will never know the influence for 
good of the article “Southern Catholics and 


Integration,” in the July issue. 
to have very good effects, 


formative 


It is bound 
as it is very in 
and enlightens us so that we can 
lics. Please of these 
You may 


nature 


give 
assured 


us more reports 
that articles of such 
always welcomed, 


be 


are especially 9 


in magazines like Tue Sicn. Thank you for 
that excellent report. 
Rev. Fr. ‘Terrence Powers, CP, | 
St. JoserH RETREAT 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


DALI’S CHRIST 





Ihe July issue of Tye SIGN carries an | 


article by Father Bertrand Weaver, CP, 
entitled “The Cross and Temptation” which | 
| is illustrated by Dali’s “Christ of St. John 


of the Cross” (p. 45). Without, I hope, de- 
tracting from the merits of Father Weaver's | 
article, what I am interested in primarily is | 
the painting. Possibly will be kind 
enough to take the time to give me a little 
information on it. 


you 


This particular painting has always espe 
cially appealed to me . . . | should like very 
very much to get my hands on a reproduc 


tion of the painting without paying an 
unreasonable fee for it. Since I’m anything, 
but an art collector, and I'm _ interested 
more in the Crucifixion than in the tech: 
nique, a lithograph would be more than 
satisfactory. 

A/1C Tuomas L, 





A.P.O. New York, N. Y. 


On several occasions you have used copies 


of Salvador Dali’s paintings (June, p. 28 : 
July, p. 45). I am a great admirer of Mi 
Dali’s work. Would you be so kind as to 
advise me just how to go about getting 
color prints of his paintings? .. . 
Rev. Leon A, Cat 

Merarrie, La, 

For a year and a half now we have been 
receiving THE SIGN monthly. Phere 


articles which have caused me (0 
Notably there is 
the series on the Cross with its illustrations 
from such modern masters as Salvador Dali 
and also the unlabeled reproduction in the 
(Continued on page 69) 
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No Panic, Please! 


HIS month. we would like to return to a sub- 

ject we touched on briefly last month—wrong 

ways of fighting Communism. It seems to us 
that there are two extremes—those who ignore the 
Communist threat and those who go into a panic 
over it. 

Ihe pseudo intellectuals and the leftist liberals 
look down their noses at anyone so naive as to 
leave the realm of theory and go down into the 
market place to fight the Commies. These people 
are against Communism, but only on a theoretical 
level. They brand investigations of Communists as 
witch hunts, equate the F.B.I. with Hitler’s secret 
police, get worked up over the threat of Fascism, 
and confine their denunciations to anti-Com- 
munists. They accept the phony proposition that 
the Communists are a political party and should 
be treated as people with new and _ different 
political ideas rather than as conspirators. 

We don’t need to delay long over this group. 
Very few Catholics are so naive as to swallow such 
nonsense. 

The other extreme is what might be called 
panicky or hysterical anti-Communism. Here are a 
couple of samples of what we mean, taken from the 
source we quoted last month. 

The author cites approvingly “two outstanding 
experts on Communist tactics” to the effect ‘that 
the nation is doomed; that nothing really effective 
is being done or can be done to arrest the progress 
of the great betrayal. Ten to fifteen years, they say, 
before the massacres in the streets and convents and 
churches and seminaries; before the brainwashing 
and diabolical torture and the boatloads of broken 
humans heading northward toward Siberia and 
death.” And then, further on: “the mere thought 
of resistance even to the menace of Communist 
enslavement has come to be regarded as a sort of 
treason to a_ peace-loving world.” And _here’s 
another gem from a different source: “The supreme 
crisis of the ages approaches as treason runs ram- 
pant in Washington and over the nation as never 
before in all recorded history.” 

Politicians use the hysterical approach for their 
own purposes. We can understand, but not con- 
done, excesses in the heat of a political campaign. 
In the Democratic-Republican struggle for votes, 
the Republicans claimed that 1,456 government 
employees had been dismissed under their security 
program. They later raised the figure to 2,200, then 


to 6,926, then to 8,008, and finally to 9,600. In- 
vestigation showed that 50 per cent of the 9,600 
referred to had been hired by the Republicans 
themselves and that only 342 had been dismissed 
for security reasons. This didn’t prevent one gov- 
ernment spokesman from saying, “We're kicking 
the Communists and fellow travelers and security 
risks out of the government, not by the hundreds 
but by the thousands.” 

We think it’s pure tommyrot to say “the nation 
is doomed” and that we're headed for a period of 
massacres and deportations. It’s a calumny on bona 
fide anti-Communists to declare that “nothing 
really effective is being done,” and it’s a libel to 
state that “treason runs rampant in Washington 
and over the nation.” 

Surely we don’t have to get ourselves into a state 
of hysteria in order to fight Communism. We don’t 
have to descend to the level of vote-getting politi- 
cians who think the eighth commandment doesn’t 
apply to them. 

It must give the Communists a chuckle of satis- 
faction to see themselves pictured as supermen 
moving American leaders about like marionettes 
in a puppet show. Such absurdities don’t hurt the 
Communists and help only the anti-anti-Com- 
munists by making anti-Communism look silly. 


F you don’t think we've made progress, just 
compare the present American attitude toward 
Communism with that which prevailed during 
the war and the postwar years. Then we were fed a 
lot of pap about good old Uncle Joe Stalin and 
about the Soviet system as a new form of democ- 
racy. We'll never forget the flood of letters we 
received from irate readers when we wrote on this 
page in 1942 that “Communism is one of the most 
brutal systems of government ever imposed on long- 
suffering humanity, and its leader Joseph Stalin is 
the bloodiest homicide of modern times.” 
We've come a long way since then. That state- 
ment wouldn't raise an eyebrow today. 
The fight isn’t over, but let us continue it with 
truth, intelligence, and courage. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 














EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN 


Last January, we discussed a then recent statement prepared 
by the Board of Superintendents of the New York City 
Schools. The statement dealt with the teaching of moral and 
spiritual values in the City’s pub- 
lic schools. It was entirely non- 
sectarian and confined itself to 
such basic and innocuous prop- 


Ged’s Miseries 
in Gotham 

ositions as that there is a God, 
that religion is a good thing, and that city teachers, in a 
nondenominational way, should foster such beliefs in school 
children. 

In our comment, at the time, we noted that destroyers had 
already gone to work. 

Now, we must note that they have succeeded. They have 
forced a revision of the Superintendents’ statement. In the 
revision, most references to the fact of God’s existence and 
to New York City’s belief in His existence have been sup- 
pressed. Remaining passages which imply such “church” 
teachings are due to be challenged. 

Doubtless, in a religiously pluralistic community of Jews, 
Catholics, and many varieties of Protestants, it is difficult to 
write an acceptable statement of policy concerning the pub- 
lic teaching of moral and spiritual values. Difhcult, but not 
impossible, 


sut this is equally certain: New York City cannot write 


% 


é. 8. . " ‘= 
—o R 


he 
Ls 


PRINT 


an honest and meaningful declaration of its position by 
adopting that of atheists—or of those diluted atheists, the 
secularists, who are willing to tolerate God around, provided 
He sits quietly and behaves Himself. The pattern of revi- 
sion noted above suggests that this is being done. 


The atheist should be disqualified as 
religious policy. For the same reason that a bald-headed man 


1 censor of public 


should be prevented from outlawing barbershops, or a con- 
firmed bachelor from outlawing 
marriage. All 
strictly negative position. Public 


f three occupy a 
The Strange Priority 1 


of the Godless facilities which can be of great 


value to others, they either can- 
not use or decline to use. They should not 


€ permitted to 
inflict their position on everyone else 

As a matter of fact, the only one of them who tries is 
the atheist. The balded fellow doesn’t appeal to the Supreme 
Court because the corner druggist sells pomade. The bache- 
lor doesn’t question the constitutionality of marriage li- 
censes. He is more likely to smile smugly at the thought of 
them. 

But the atheist can’t seem to sit down in his Godless 
bliss, mind his own business, and enjoy it. He insists that 
the government use him as the focus of its religious policy. 






United Press 


Egyptian President Nasser strikes demagogic pose as he waves to crowd following unilateral seizure of Suez Canal. U. S. has 
urged British and French to use prudence, caution, firmness to counter Nasser’s grab rother than risk dangerous flare-up in volatile Mideast 
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Which means that he insists the government wash its hands 
of all alliance with God and religion. 

This is what seems to be happening in New York City. 
The atheist position is being used to model the City’s state 
ment of policy concerning the teaching of moral and spirit- 
ual values in the public schools. 

Why, incidentally, is only the atheist brand of negativism 
accorded this courtesy? If consideration of atheists justifies 
the dropping of religion in the public schools, why does not 
consideration of Jehovah’s Witnesses justify the droppin 
of civics? Jehovah's Witnesses are against government, par- 
ticularly the United States Government. Or why does not 


oO 
1g 


consderation of Christian Scientists justify the dropping of 
physical culture,-hygiene, and medical care? Christian Scien- 
tists disbelieve in 


physical world. 


physiology and other fixtures of the 

There you have a recurring mystery: the adoption of athe- 
ism as a common denominator Theism, the selection of 
godlessness as the spokesman for a hundred forms of god- 


liness. 


It is customary, as Labor Day approaches, for columnists to 
eulogize the achievements of organized labor. Certainly there 
are reasons for such reaction this vear. The merger between 

the two ereal organizations and 


the subsequent sure handling of 
Labor’s Public 


difhcult problems call for sincere 
Relations 


congratulations. The unity step 
did bring problems as well as 

opportunities. Difhcult internal problems faced the merged 
organization. It was no easy task to bring together the head 
quarters staffs of two great groups and to deal with the 
touchy questions of authority and precedence, Apparently 
this internal problem has been met with considerable success. 
Certain long-festerineg proble ms of Communism and racket- 
eering were also met with firmness and determination. No 
dramatic solutions were reached, but there was a steady push 
in the direction of a clean and untainted labor movement. 
More could be said in the wav of commendation, but we 
areas for future achievement. 


feel it more uselul to not 


One point to note is that labor is slow to use the public 
relations and advertising techniques so well developed in 


this country. Som«¢ better than others in this 


unions are 
regard. But there is still a common tendency to consider 
union affairs and actions as private matters, of concern only 
to members. 

Actually, the labor movement is no mor« 


than is the New York Stock Exchange. 


a private group 
Its decisions have a 
profound influence upon the general welfare. 


A second area of progress involves the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations. At the company level these are often good. 
Sut at the national level, there has been little progress 
toward a real meeting of minds. 
It is understandable that clashes 


» ity . 

faturity of interests should exist. But 

Needed these should not block agree- 
ments on other points where 


there should be mutuality of interest. This is the case where 
economic theory behind wage demands is concerned. 

Too often one gets the feeling that wage negotiations have 
all the aspects of warfare, including the free use of mislead- 
ing propaganda against the enemy. Labor is not the only 
sinner in this regard, but it does fail, at least at times, to 
give a fair picture of what a company can stand. 

While economics is not an exact science, and there are 
conflicting theories on 


many matters, yet the difference 


between company and union economists often exceeds the 


8 


limits of debatable opinion. For example, if wages cannot 
be paid out of profits, and prices must rise, this is an inf 
tionary move. It may be justifiable, but at least the fag 
should be admitted. 





Perhaps the best word to sum up all these observations jy 
maturity. The labor movement certainly has reached matup 
ity in terms of power and position, But it does not always 
act with the calm assurance of a mature person. It is not 9 
ready to admit faults and limitations, and really mature 
people do admit their limitations. 

It has been pointed out by political philosophers that yor 
cannot have good government unless you base it on thé 
natural law. This holds for democratic forms as well as fog 

others which are momentarily ig 


less favor. The reason for this 
Denmark Votes for 


conviction is simple. Even ing 
Baby Murder 


democracy, a majority of the cite 
zens can vote anything into law, 
And they will unless the potency of the ballot is limited by 
regard for the natural law. 

As instances of this truth, we have seen democracies take 
common bigamy and yote it into the dignity of marriage, 
We have seen them take repetitious, gold-digging bigamy= 
practiced with a frequency which amounts to nothing better 
than prostitution—and call 7f marriage. 

The same sort of legal transformation has been wrought 
on murder. Where murder of an unborn child is required 
to insure the health of a mother, the murder is legally per 
mitted, The procedure is not called murder. It is given the 
nice name, “therapeutic abortion.” 

This observation of ours is stimulated by recent legislation 
in democratic Denmark. ‘There, a new law expands the field 
of legalized murder. Upon request, unwed, pregnant mother 
are to be financed by the state in procuring the murderous 
eviction of their unwanted and unborn children. A smooth 
name for this nasty business might be “sociogenic abortion,” 
abortion justified by the stress of social embarrassment. 

Married Danes can demand a similar allotment for a trin, 
antiseptic homicide which might be tagged “economic abor 





















tion.” For it would be based on the claim that a completed 
pregnancy and a live child would divert kroner from other 
investments and reduce the family standard of living. 


We can imagine the modern, cultured manner in which this 
Constitutional carnage will be planned and carried through. 
An attractive young couple will sit down to have a sensible 
talk, perhaps over cocktails. Ab 
ter a discreet examination of thé 
family budget, they will “relué 
tantly” conclude that the child 
will have to go. A license will 
be gotten from the county clerk, together with a voucher off 
payment for the physician whom they will select as the e& 
pediter of this stroke of parental economy. 


The Perilous Lot of 
Democratic Babies 


He, while putting the recusant mother under preoperative 
sedation, will speak soothingly of how there is nothing to be 
disturbed about and “just be convinced that you are doing 
the right thing.” After a few days, she is back home. She 
and her husband sit down again, over another cocktail, for 
another look at the budget. The budget looks much _ better. 

Of course, this wouldn’t happen if unborn babies could 
vote. Then, the politicians would fire their most pompous 
oratorical rockets in denunciation of the idea. 

But, unfortunately, unborn babies can’t vote. They have 


to depend on Mother and Dad. Which is risky business, evel Pe 
in a democracy, when Mother and Dad pay no mind to the os 
natural law. Co 
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Gilloon 


This scene showing Joan of Arc leading her army was part of a pageant marking the 500th anniversary of the saint's vindication. 
As Bishop John J. Wright has said: “If it is true that the Church vindicated Joan, it is also true that Joan’s story somehow vindicates the Church.” 


Pope Pius XII blesses the Golden Rose, 
rare papal award given as a token of his 
esteem for Catholic sovereigns of 

Catholic states. This one was given to 
Grandduchess Charlotte of Luxembourg 


Taking time off from affairs of state, 

German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer listens 
as ten-year-old Guenter Fellmoser tells 

all about his pet deer, Bambi. It was 

a welcome change from cold war propaganda 
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> 
United Press Photo 

The Rev. C. K. Steele, Negro minister and 

leader of local bus boycott in Tallahassee, 

Fla., threatened to extend boycott to 

stores unless “police intimidation” stops. 

Boycott is growing Negro weapon in South 
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Religious News 
German churchmen of various denominations plan to pay respects to Dr. 
Karl Adam, famed Catholic theologian and author of ‘The Spirit of Cath- 
olicism,”” when he celebrates his 80th birthday soon. May he live long! 


United Press 


Men of the cloth in Cinay, France, cheer on the men on the bikes during 
the recent ‘‘Tour de France” bicycle race. The annual race provides an 
exciting break from seminary duties as the cyclists whiz through Cinay 


Religious News 
The retiring and incoming presidents of the National Laywomen’s Retreat 
League discuss the movement's goals with Bishop John J. Wright of Wor- 
cester, Mass. In this busy age, women need time for spiritual reflection 


10 


Suspicion. The pastor of the Disciples of Christ in New 
York wonders “whether the demands that the Roman Church 
makes upon its members affect the ability of any one of 
these members to fill the office of President’; he fears what 
would happen to public education “if the Roman Catholi¢ 
Church were to improve its political advantage.” In 1939, 
Pius XII noted the suspicions that the Church shook the 
foundations of civil authority or usurped its rights: “We 
solemnly declare with Apostolic sincerity that any such 
aims are entirely alien to that same Church. She does 
not claim to take the place of other legitimate authorities 
in their proper spheres. ... The Church preaches and incuk 
cates obedience and respect for earthly authority. . Nor 
has she who civilizes the nations ever retarded the civil prog. 
ress of mankind.” 


Too Many People? The editors of Atlanti recently noted 
Japan’s growing population. They spoke calmly of her private 
and public backing of birth control, the increase of abor 
tions, the use of sterilization. They concluded complacently; 
“Through such measures the Japanese will adjust their pope 
lation to a more manageable level.” But Fr. Nevett, S.]., hag 
observed that it is a disgrace that nations should comple 
cently “Whether 
. whether 
more nations immediately open their gates to Japanese immé 


watch Japan attempt national suicide. 


nations could lease out strips of land to Japanese, . . 


grants, or whether greater facilities are granted for Japanese 


trade, is for the experts to decide. What is certain i 


” 


that things can not be left as they are. 


For Me, Not for You. The Motion Picture Industry 
Council’s objection to the Legion of Decency’s criticism of 
Storm Center amounts to: I am free to say anything, you are 
not free to criticize me, but IT can criticize you. 


A New Career. Here and there around the county, 


small groups of dedicated young lay women are pioneering 


a new and needed career—tamily service. 


Inspired by or 
operating under the aegis of the Grail, an apostolic move 
ment for young women, these family service workers come 
to the aid of families in distress: taking mother’s place while 
she is in the hospital having a new baby; stopping in fora 
few hours a day to ease the cares of an overburdened mother 
of a large family: or taking charge of a household while 
Mom and Dad are taking a long delayed vacation, making 
a much-needed retreat, or lining up a new home for that 
move to a new job hallway across the country. The families 
that these Christian careerists have helped attest loudly te 


the good that they have done. 


Help Wanted: Young Women. If these pioneers in 
family service have any regrets, the principal one is that the 
demands for help fai supply of helpers. Some 
report that they must, regretfully, turn down nine out of 
ten families who come 


exceed the 


secking aid; only the most urgent 
cases can be taken. Thus the reason for this unsolicited, 
unpaid,’ unclassified plug. Family service workers are des 
perately needed. (For information, write The Grail, Love 
land. Ohio.) What does a career in family service mean fora 
woman? It means training at one of The Gratl’s family sere 
ice centers. It means a salary varying according to each 
family’s ability to pay—anywhere from nothing to $80 a week. 
It means a practical, down-to-earth preparation for marriage 
that can be gained from no textbook, no glamour magazine, 
Finally, it means the immense satis 
faction of knowing that one’s efforts have helped a family 


in need, 


no white collar career. 
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Latin America is really a mission continent. But it is the best 


mission continent in the entire world. Its Catholic traditions 


ease the work of the missionary. But it needs missionaries 


HECTOR ALBARO is a middle-aged 
Argentinian who makes his living driv- 
ing a truck about the streets of Buenos 
Aires. For this service Hector earns an 
annual income of slightly better than 
five hundred dollars on which he sup- 
ports his wife and three children. Al- 
though Hector is an ardent Peronista 
who makes no bones about the fact 
that he would like to see the former 
dictator back in power, he also consid- 
ers himself ‘‘a very good Catholic.” 

Hector and his wife were baptized at 
infancy as were all their children. He 
and his wife made their First Commun- 
ion, as did the two youngest Albaro 
children. The oldest boy, Hector Jr., 
who has just finished school and _ is 
now looking for a job, did not make 
his First Communion; various reasons 
are given but they all boil down to 
one—indifference. Of the entire family, 
only the mother received Confirmation. 
The last time Hector was in church (ex- 
cept once) was when he was married. 
‘Mrs. Albaro has been in church since 
‘then, but rarely more than two or three 
times a year. 

The one exception when Hector went 
to church was for his mother’s funeral 
Mass. She had lived with Hector and 
his family. Although her death was a 


by ALBERT J. NEVINS 


lingering one, no priest had been sum- 
moned and the old lady died without 
the last rites. However, because Hector 
is a “good Catholic,” he insisted that a 
priest accompany the body to the cem- 
etery and he later had a Requiem Mass 
said. Hector does have definite ideas 
about the place of the clergy. 

“As long as the priests stay inside 
their churces and say their prayers and 
Masses, they do a good job,” Hector 
declared. “But when they come out and 
talk about social conditions and politics, 
then somebody has got to show them 
the way back inside. That kind of talk 
doesn’t belong to religion.” 

When questioned about the Faith 
which he professes, Hector has only hazy 
notions, due largely to the fact that the 
sole religious instruction given him was 
during a quick preparation years earlier 
when he was to make his First Commun- 
ion. The Mass has little spiritual mean- 
ing for him, and he denies the Church’s 
doctrines on Hell, saying that such a 
place was “the invention of priests a 
long time ago to scare the people.” 

Hector Albaro is a typical man of 
Latin America. He might even be called 
the average man, although generaliza- 
tions about Latin America are danger- 
ous because the region is so complex 


and varied. Yet if we must judge the 
state of the Church in Latin America 
from such a typical Catholic as Hector, 
our conclusions can only be that the 
Church is far from any state of robust 
health. 

Out of a total population of over 157 
million, more than 136 million people 
of Latin America claim to be Catholics, 
but even by the most generous estimates 
only about 10 per cent can be called 
praoticing Catholics. The sad fact is that 
Catholicism in Latin America is noth- 
ing more than a tradition for the vast 
majority of people there. 

“We have many baptized Catholics,” 
a Brazilian priest told me, one Sunday 
morning after I had said Mass in his 
parish, “yet for only a few is Christ a 
living reality.” 

“But the church was crowded this 
morning for all the Masses,” I objected. 

“Yes, we had maybe three thousand 
people here,” he replied. “But there are 
close to a hundred thousand people in 
this parish. If you ask any one of them, 
he will tell you he is a Catholic. So for 
every three who come to Mass, ninety- 
seven stayed away.” 

A Chilean priest, Father Albert Hurt- 
ado, made a survey in his own country 
several years ago. He discovered that 





Senorita Rosario Araoz, Cath. 
olic lay-actionist and soci. 
ologist in Peru 


Right. Missionary visits Chil. 
ean slum in Santiago with 
gift of clothes from U.S.A, 


Varieties of missionary enterprise in Latin 
America. (1 to r) Teaching arithmetic to 
children in Ecuador. Administering the 
Sacrament of Baptism to Indian babies in 
Peru. Explaining the art of going to con- 
fession to children in Mexico 


Above. Cozumel, Mexico. First communicants pose for pic 


Right. Eduardo Frei, Senator and Catholic leader in Chile 
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314 per cent of the men and 914 per 
cent of the women attended Sunday 
Mass. Only little more than 10 per cent 
made their Easter duty. 

Another Chilean priest, Father Hum- 
bert Munoz, reports that half the peo- 
ple die without the last sacraments, 
half are married outside the Church, 
and only a third make their First Com- 
munion. 

“In Chile there are only three sacra- 
Father Munoz declared. “Bap- 
tism, Confirmation, and_ processions.” 

In the Third Inter-American Catholic 
Action Week Proceedings there is a 
summary of a survey made in a parish 
in Buenos Aires. The total population 
of the parish is 25,000 people, all bap- 
tized. The survey learned that 60 per 
cent of the people made their First 
Communion, 13 per 
Sunday Mass, and 5 per cent fulfilled 
the precept of annual Communion. Of 
the parents of 125 children making 
their First Communion, only one father 
and six mothers could be called prac- 
tical Catholics. During the period of the 
survey 68 people died, of whom 13 re- 
ceived the Last 
number of 


ments,” 


cent assisted at 


Sacraments, and a 
these were already dead 
when the priest was summoned. 

“Because of the religious indifferent 
ism of our people.” a Chilean bishop 
told me, “we suffer from a lack of re- 
ligious vocations. And because of the 
lack of priests, the indifferentism of our 
people increases by leaps and bounds.” 

The bishop was giving a clear voice 
to the vicious circle facing the Church. 
Latin America, which has more than 
four times the Catholic population of 
the United States, has fewer parishes 
than we do and almost half the number 
of priests. In the United States there 
is one priest for every 694 Catholics. 
The Dominican Republic has one priest 
13,000 Catholics, Honduras 
one for every 9,537, Guatemala one for 
every 16,000. And = since many priests 
are engaged in educational and admin- 
istration work, this picture is even 
worse than that revealed by statistics. 

“The average South American pastor 
is responsible for upward of 15,000 
souls,” declared Father Charles Brown, 
a Maryknoll missioner in Bolivia who 
has made a study of the situation. “And 
it must be remembered that two-fifths 
of the priests are religious, and one-hall 
are foreigners. Both national and di- 
ocesan clergy need immediate develop- 
ment.” 

Because of the shortage of priests 
throughout Latin America there is a 
tendency to assign those available to 
parishes where they will be more easily 
supported. As a result, the largest and 
most needy segments of the population 
are left unattended while those Catho- 


for every 


lics better able to care for themselves 
receive attention. 
In Guatemala, I have seen Indian 


women burning copal to pagan spirits 


and then watched as these women 
walked into a church to burn more 
copal before a Catholic statue. Yet 


these same women will travel for days 
to have their babies baptized. 

Despite the debility of Catholic life, 
the Church still wields considerable in- 
fluence in Latin America, although 
again there are differences between re- 
gions. Peron remained in power as long 
as his uneasy truce with the Church 
lasted. When he finally challenged the 
Church he exposed the Achilles heel of 
his regime. Revolution and defeat fol- 
lowed. Yet even today, long after Per- 
on’s flight, certain anti-Catholic laws he 
enacted remain on the books. Also, 
despite the power of the Church in 
\rgentina, university students recently 
forced the resignation of a cabinet min- 
ister who was accused of being too 
friendly to religion. 

One of the strongest Catholicisms in 
Latin America is to be found in Mex- 
ico, despite the years of persecution in 
that country. Legally, the Catholic 
Church is still outlawed there. Only 
last year the Federation of Mexican Lib- 
eral Groups called on the government 
to enforce anti-Catholic 
manded that the 


laws and de- 
government cleanse 
itself of “enemies who have surrendered 
to clericalism.”’ 

America, the 
Church is forbidden to own property. 
Priests may not 


In some areas in Latin 


occupy civil offices. 
They are forbidden by law to take part 
in social or labor movements. In other 
areas the Church is ridiculed.’ In Gua- 
temala City recently, university students 
Ros- 
sell Arellano in a public procession and 


demonstration. In the 


lampooned Archbishop Mariano 
same country, 
Castillo Armas has 


declared himself opposed to religious 


President Carlos 
education in state schools, despite the 
fact that the country is nominally 98 
per cent Catholic. 

Colombia is generally recognized to 
be the Catholic country in 
South The present govern- 
ment is closely linked with the Church 
—a fact that has given rise to much 
Protestant propaganda in the American 
press. But even in “Catholic Colombia” 
no more than 15 per cent of the people 
attend Mass each Sunday. 

True Catholic intellectuals and social 
leaders are few and far between. When 
you do find them, they stand out like 
beacons in the night. In Chile I met 
Bishop Manuel Larrain of Talca who 
was born into one of the country’s most 
aristocratic families. At the age of 
twenty-two, while studving law, he de- 


strongest 
America. 


cided to become a priest. After ordina- 
tion in Rome, he became vice-rector of 
the Catholic University in Santiago 
where he immediately set about indoc- 
trinating his students. 

“Because you are Catholics, you must 
think with a social mind,” he reiterated 
during his classes. 

His ideas caught fire. Some of his 
students organized the Falange Social- 
Christiana, which is today one of Chile’s 
political parties. (Edward Frei, director 
of the Falange, is a member of the 
Senate.) Other of his students became 
leaders in social and labor work. Later, 
when he became Bishop of Talca, he 
encouraged the formation of unions 
among the industrial and agricultural 
workers of his region. Because he im- 
plemented the encyclicals he was ac- 
cused of being a Red. 

In a strike of agricultural 
workers, Emilio Lorenzini, a practical 
Catholic who heads the Christian Syn- 
dicated Federation of the Land, was 
thrown into jail at the behest of influ- 


recent 


ential landowners. Bishop Larrain took 
directly to the President of 


Chile. He insisted that a “material min- 


the case 


imum” living standard was. needed by 
the workers. As a result of his interven- 
tion, Lorenzini was freed from prison 
and a government commission granted 
substantial benefits to the workers. 

Lorenzini, who consults frequently 
with the bishop, says that the Christian 
Federation has a threefold purpose: “To 
unite the Christian element as a spear- 
head for syndicated action; to train un- 
ionists; to help workers form unions and 
prepare complaints.” The conservatives 
are suspicious of the bishop’s activities 
and refer to them as “black Commu- 
nism.” 


“ 


Every worker is entitled to enough 
to feed himself and his family, to pro- 
vide recreation, to obtain clothing and 
decent shelter for himself and his fam- 
ily, and to give security.” says Bishop 
Larrain. “There is a social justice that 
springs from our human living together. 
That justice must be respected.” 
Another excellent example of a Cath- 
olic who carries the principles of Christ 
into her work is Senorita Rosario Araoz. 
foundress and directress of Peru’s Social 
Service School. 
greatly responsible for one of the best 
social programs in Latin America. 
“We have five main classes of prob- 
lems in Peru,” she explains. ‘First, il- 
literacy; second, low cultural life; third, 
family instability; fourth, urban hous- 


Senorita Araoz is 
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ing; and fifth, special rural problems. 
We are approaching all of these prob- 
lems from spiritual principles.” 


On the wall behind Senorita Araoz’ 
desk there is a plaque with a Spanish 
text from the New Testament. Trans- 
lated it reads: ‘““The Son of Man is come, 
not to be ministered unto, but to min- 
ister.” It is the motto she impresses 
upon all her students, and undoubtedly 
one of the main reasons for the success 
of her work. 

There is a promise for the Church in 
Latin America in the development of 
such 


Edward Frei, Rosario 


Araoz, and Bishop Larrain. 


leaders as 
However, 
they are but rare oases, almost entirely 
lost in the sterile desert of conservative 
and reactionary elements that surround 
them. For the most part the rich, the 
majority of whom are practicing Catho- 
lics, are more interested in perpetuating 
the status quo of their superior positions 
than in advancing the Church. 

the lead- 
ing oppressors of the poor,” a Peruvian 


“Our best church-goers are 


priest told me. “Their wealth gives them 
power to silence anyone who opposes 
them. The encyclicals should be our 
most potent back the 
masses. But our wealthy Catholics pre- 
fer a Catholicism to a 
dynamic one.” 

To reach the masses the Church needs 
a revitalized educational program. Un 
fortunately, at this time the personnel is 


weapon to win 


sentimental 


not available. Likewise, any educational 


program must be handicapped by the 
tremendous illiteracy existing in Latin 
America. Over half the Catholics of 
Latin America cannot read or write. 
Illiteracy percentages vary over the con- 
tinent from 90 per cent in Haiti and 80 





An Indian wedding ceremony in Peru 


per cent in Bolivia to 14 per cent in 
Argentina and 15 per cent in Uruguay. 
Even an advanced country like Colom- 
bia has a 44 per cent illiteracy. The 
United States has 3 per cent and Japan 
| per cent by contrast. 

The schools of the majority of the 
Latin American countries are secular, 
and educational standards are generally 
far those of the United States. 
Few children go beyond the sixth grade. 

Parish life as it exists in the United 
States is hardly known in Latin Amer- 
There is no intensive life of wor- 
ship. Parish organizations are few and 
weak, confined to women and girls. 
Chere is a gulf separating the priests 
and people. Catholic education is for 
all practical purposes confined to the 


below 


ica. 


sacristy. The lay apostolate is only 
rarely used. and seldom are men en- 
rolled. 


\s it has been observed frequently, 
Latin land of contrasts. 
Generalizations are all too often impos- 
sible. well to 
take look at some of the coun- 
tries in this vast territory so that the 
picture can be brought into focus. In 
order to do this it is necessary to divide 
the 


America is a 
Therefore it would be 
a closer 


continent: 

1. Areas where the Church is strong 
and has vitality: Mexico, Costa Rica, 
Colombia, Argentina. 

It is my opinion that nowhere else in 
the world is there as strong a faith as 
that which exists among the masses of 
Mexico. After each wave of persecution, 
the people of that country restored and 
rebuilt the Church there. Mexican Ca 
tholicism is not the traditional Catholi 
cism found elsewhere in Latin America, 
but a Catholicism of courage and hero- 


ism: it is a Catholicism purified. by 
martyrdom and suffering. 

Costa Rica could be a model for 
many other Latin lands. It is a leader 
in implementing the social doctrines of 
the Church. It has co-operatives and 
credit unions. It has problems—needing 
priests and more educational oppor- 
tunities—but the Church there is pro- 
gressive and respected. 

The Catholicism of Colombia has 
often been compared to that of Quebec, 
It is a traditional Catholic life, conserva. 
tive but strong. Two Catholic uni- 
versities, in Bogota and Medellin, are 
building a Catholic intelligentsia. Cath- 
olic education is developed throughout 
the country. The literacy campaign car- 
ried on through radio by Father 
Joaquin Salcedo has won international 
attention. 

Argentine Catholicism proved its vi- 
tality when it finally faced up to the 
menace of Peron. The nation still faces 
grave social and economic problems but 
the opportunity of the Church was 
never greater. 

2. Areas where the Church is dying: 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Brazil, Pan- 
ama, Dominican Republic, Honduras, 
Haiti. 

Chere are 535 priests in Bolivia but a 
substantial proportion are not actively 
and directly engaged in parish work. 
Che remoteness of the villages, the pov- 
verty of the people, and the multi-racial 
origins of the country present prob- 
that have not been successfully 
overcome. Few vocations are being devel- 
oped, the majority of people are with- 
out priests, and the apathy or hostility 
of the intelligentsia hinders 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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APOSTLE OF THE 


In the hills of West 


Virginia are unrecorded folk tales 
and songs. Patrick Gainer travels 
10,000 miles a year recording the 
voices of the people telling their 


folk tales and singing their songs 


by RUEL E. FOSTER 


DESTINY that leads from “Bonnie Barbara Allen” 
A to Gregorian Plain Chant and thence to “Hell up 
Cold Holler” is strange indeed; but that’s the destiny of 
Professor Patrick Gainer, Associate Professor of English 
at the University of West Virginia and America’s most 
fervent apostle of folk culture today. 

Gainer, a clean-cut, powerfully built chap with a 
distinctive Irish face and an easygoing manner, is cur- 
rently preparing the sixth annual Folklore Festival at 
Glenville, West Va. 

This Festival, originated by Gainer in 1950 and now 
the freshest and most authentic of the regional folk 
festivals in the nation, is part of his lifelong crusade 
against the cheapening of our native folk culture by the 
vast incursion of the “hillbilly” motif into modern enter- 
tainment. 

Culture, he points out, is not limited to the contents 
of books; culture is found also in the knowledge carried 
in the heart which is imbedded in the lives and the 
folksongs of the mountain people of the Alleghenies. 
Ten thousand miles a year Gainer travels into the hol- 
lows and byways of West Virginia to find those who still 
know the old songs, the old ways, and all the forgotten 
faces. Many of these mountain people foregather each 
summer at Glenville; they’re as .\merican as corn pone 
and as rock-ribbed as the Pilgrim Fathers. 

Take last year’s Festival, for instance. With Gainer 
casually emceeing, Uncle Pat Cogar, ninety-two-year-old 
fiddler, was beckoned onto the stage where he sat and 
whipped out “Sourwood Mountain” and “Sugar in the 
Gourd” to a great burst of applause. As the clapping 
died down, Uncle Pat’s quavery voice could be heard 
grumbling, “How can a feller play with a noise like that 
a-goin’? 

Then French Carpenter fiddled a folk favorite, “Camp 
Chase,” composed by his illustrious grandfather “Ol 
Solly” Carpenter, “OI Solly” composed this tor a fiddler’s 
contest in a Union prison camp during the Civil War 
and won a memorable first prize. freedom. Then came 
the ancient technique of “beating the strings” as two 
men played a single violin at the same time. Andrew 
Burnside sat bowing the melody while Gilbert Massey 
beat the strings with a couple of sticks, producing the 
effect of a second, accompanying instrument. The music 


FOLK SONG 


twanged through the hall with an odd, oriental flavor, 
but the tune “Hell up Cold Holier” way as occidental as 
bourbon and tap water. 

Aunt Mattie Long, aged eighty-three, changed the 
tempo and mood with a poignant version of “Sweet 
William,” a Scotch ballad of love and death. Then 
Keith Simons did an instrumental on a sixty-lour-string 
dulcimer, a family heirloom damaged during a Civil 
War skirmish. Simons drew out a clear. sprightly music 
by means of two mallets made of wool yarn wrapped on 
corset staves. Gainer commented that the tune, “The 
Devil’s Quickstep,” was the same his own father used to 
whistle while accompanying himself on the snare drum. 
His father, however, called it “Old Aunt Jenny with 
the Nightcap on.” 

Then Gainer stepped up to give one of the occasional 
folk songs he interpolated into the program. It was one 
of his favorites, “A Few More Months, A Few More 
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Days,” a song first sung to Gainer by 
an old mountaineer, Uncle Frank Ken- 
nedy, far back in the remote hills on 
one of Gainer’s many collecting trips. 
The song was well known locally in the 
mountain community, but no one would 
“It’s Uncle None 
can sing it like him. You find him.” 


sing it. Frank’s song. 


Free accompaniment. While Andrew 
bows fiddle, Gilbert beats the strings 


So Gainer 
Frank 


tree 


Uncle 


persuasion sat on a 


found him, and 
alter 
stump late in the 


lifted his thin old voice 


some 
afternoon and 
in his song. He 
himself had not lang to live and knew 

it as he sang. 
1 few 
years 


more months, and a few more 


1 few more more tears 
It won't be long | 
Will hush my song, 


prayers, a few 
few more years 


my earthly song 


When they shall lay me in the valley. 

As Gainer sang it now, his rich tenor 
voice caught the sad, elegiac note of the 
song and man, now dead. The audience 
listened quietly. They liked it. And they 
soon caught the tremendous sincerity of 
Gainer and his crusade. They felt it in 
the absence of commercialism at the 
Festival. They felt it in Gainer’s own 
monolithic devotion to “the Folk.” In 
an age of the shoddy, it’s something to 
see. And seeing it, people ask, “How 
did he get that way?” 

What that wav is will be a_ little 


clearer if we point out that Gainer today 
is the most popular teacher and the most 
sought after speaker on the campus, in 
fact, the best known University personal 
His 
hundred 


ity throughout the state. summer 


classes are cut off at one and 
filty, leaving hordes of summer-school 
students besiege their advisors with 
requests that they be squeezed into his 
hook or by 

He got “that 
Scotch-Irish ancestors come h« 


before the R« 


class by crook. 

having 
this 

War. 


way” first by 
re to 
country volutionary 
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One of these, William Gainer, fought in 
the Revolutionary War. The early Gain- 
ers were probably Catholics who moved 
the the Allegheny 
Mountains after 1790 and gradually lost 
contact with the Church which had not 
Generations _ later, 
(daughter of 
a French-Irish Presbyterian father and 
an Irish Catholic mother) married Lloyd 


into fastnesses ol 


penetrated — there. 


Catholic Kathryn Gaston 


Gainer, a Methodist and a farmer, and 
settled down on a tarm in Gilmer 
County. Here Patrick Gainer was born 


and reared with three brothers and one 
sister. 

It was an odd beginning for the man 
who would late: 
known Catholic 
was the only 
The 


seventy 


become the state’s best- 


layman, because this 
Catholic 


nearest 


one in the 

Catholic 
the 
into a 


family 


entire county. 


church was miles away. In 


summer the tamily would load 


the entire day in order 
they 


surrey and drive 


to reach the church. Frequently 
would spend a day or so with relatives 
before the long drive back. When the 
West Virginia winte 


they were unable to get to church at all. 


severe closed in, 
The daily rosary and a healthy dose of 


the Baltimore Catechism on Sunday 
kept them on their toes religiously. 
Gainer’s father, a convert, died while 
Patrick still a the 
Gainer clan was a mightly one and they 
closed ranks to help one of their kind. 


So Gainer grew up in a devout Catholic 


was young boy, but 


atmosphere inside the family and in a 
strongly evangelical group of country- 
men who mingled a devout Protestant- 
ism with a rigorous hereditary folk cul- 
ture. 

He came early into the possession of a 
vast oral culture, 
tional, 


anonymous and tradi- 


which was handed down from 


father to son in a long chain of genera- 
tions. Hunting songs, victory songs, love 
songs, medical runes, chants, weather 
saws, satires, creation tales, ghost stories, 
planting lore—all these came from the 
the rich and the 


folk. And Gainer, fascinated by the an- 


past in racy idiom of 
cestral voices speaking through the folk, 
could hear a hundred kinsmen speaking 
to him at once in all the varied accents 
of the past. 

College years for Gainer were spent at 
Glenville State College and West Vir- 
ginia University. ‘Teachers Carey Woof- 
ter at Glenville and John Harrington 
Cox at the University interested him in 


folk culture as a serious pursuit. Ath 
letics attracted him, and he became a 
fine halfback in football and a_basket- 
ball and track star. After taking his 


M.A. at the University of West Virginia 
St. Louis Uni- 
versity finishing up his Ph.D. degree and 


Gainer found himself at 


writing an authoritative dissertation The 
Refrain in the English and Scottish Bal- 


lads. Here he began an active career 
a teacher and musician. 

Within a couple of years, he waf 
teaching a full-time program in Englig 
and American Literature. “On the side” 
he organized and directed the glee cluh¥ 
of St. Louis University and Sacred 
Heart Academy. He sang on local radiy 
programs in St. Louis and on national 
programs emanating from St. Louis. H 
sang regularly in the St. 
light opera and gave frequent lectuy 


recitals. Under a pseudonym he 1. 


corded numerous light classic airs with, 


concert orchestra. He still 


casional start when he turns on a hotd§ 


radio in the morning and hears his ow) 


voice spiraling up. He gets an 


sional chuckle, too, from comments un & 
knowing friends make before him abou 


his pseudonymous records. 
All that time in St. Louis he had re 
the folk. He back t 


West Virginia cach summer, attending 


membered went 


the huge Gainer family reunions (fre 
quently a thousand would show up) and 
adding to his folklore collection by trips 
through the hills and mountains. This 
was his homeland and these were his 
people, and one day in 1946 after World 
War II ended, he knew it was time to go 
back for good. So gathering together his 
family, Gainer made his way back 1 
West Virginia to settle at the University 
as Professor of English and Folk Liter 
ture. 
From 1946 until today Gainer has 
pushed his apostolate of the Folk with 
such energy that he and his cause ar 
known the 


The people ol 


now throughout state il 


every major community. 


West Virginia have become conscious 
for the first time of the true value ol 
their rich folk heritage and have st 


about recording it before it slips ine 
coverably into oblivion. 
The strategy of his apostolate develops 


along two broad lines. First there is his 


Louis summe— 


gets an ocf 


OCCA & 





collecting. 


tales, and spin out runes, charms, rid 


dles, weather saws, medical lore, and all 


the multivoiced lore of the folk. All 


this is being slowly 


printed and permanent form. It iv s 


voluminous that Gainer feels it will take 


him the rest of his life to prepare the 
major portion of it for publication. 
Gainer’s phenomenal success at this 


collecting results from the instant rap f 


port he sets up with the reserved and 
suspicious mountain folk. As one old 
fiddler said when he showed up late fot 
the 1953 West Virginia Folk Festival: 
“Don't feel well tonight. Wouldn't 
come if I hadn’ta taken a likin’ to ye. 


Equipped with a tape re} 
corder and a friendly manner, he goes! 
up and down the state throughout the} 
year recording the living voices of the} 
oldsters as they sing folk songs, tell folk | 
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transcribed into} 
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RUEL ELTON FOSTER, Professor of English at 
West Virginia University, is the author of 
William Faulkner, a Critical Appraisal, and 
Elizabeth Madox Roberts, a biography to be 
published this October. 
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Che other line of his strategy consists 
in carrying the gospel of the folk to all 
the people of the state. In this he is an 
indefatigable crusader. Through _ his 
large campus classes, his far-flung exten- 
courses, his club 
lecture recitals, and especially by his au- 
thentic, unmannered recordings of folk- 
songs, he saturates the consciousness of 
the state with the importance of their 
folk heritage. 

Literally nothing stops him. He is the 
only man on the extension staff who has 
never missed a class in ten years’ time 
because of weather. Through the harsh 
winter of 1948 he drove a 400-mile 
round trip weekly over snow-covered 
mountain roads in a tiny Bantam Aus- 
tin car. 


sion innumerable 


What is the message he carries up and 
down the state? Essentially this: Music 
was an integral part of life for the pio- 
neer mountain family because of the 
isolation, long evenings, and the fact 
that usually three generations lived in 
one home, providing a fine audience. 
People sang spontaneously—Mother as 
she worked about the home, Granny as 
she spun and carded wool, Father as he 
followed the plow along the precipi- 
tous contour of a mountain field. 

Most songs were sung without instru- 
mental accompaniment, although occa- 
sionally what the hill people call a dul- 
cimer was used. The instrument was not 
the true, dulcimer, but the rebec, pre 
sumably brought to England from the 
Orient during the Crusades and thence 
to this country. The old Scots minstrel 
had his mountaineer counterpart in the 
entertainer who sang at fairs and other 
pubiic gatherings. His songs were usually 
lively and humorous, like “The Farm- 
Curst Wife” and “Groundhog.” 
Sacred music appeared in two forms— 


er’s 


the hymns sung in loud, vibrant tones 
and songs based on people in the Bible. 
Then there were the fiddlers who never 
the words to their tunes. When 
Gainer asked old-timer for the 
words to one of his tunes, he got the 
answer, “Cain’t you hear what the fiddle 
is a-sayin’?” 

Unfortunately today the true folk lore 
is being engulfed by a wave of “Hill- 
billyism.” The term “hillbilly” in other 
days meant trash or ruffians to the 
mountaineer, and he abhorred them. 
It now means to the great public a kind 
of life and music the public thinks orig- 
inated in the hills. That is not true. 


sang 


one 


It was never heard there until the radio 
brought it. 

The difference between hillbilly music 
and true mountain music is a night-and- 
day difference. The hillbilly singer is 
what the mountain people would call a 
“show-off,” projecting his own personal- 
ity into the song, and obscuring the song 
itself, merely the entertainment of 
others. Contrary to popular belief, the 
true hill people were not scurvy-ridden 
Jeeter Lesters gnawing endlessly at raw 
turnips, but thoroughiy cultured people 
living in well-built, frequently beautiful 
homes far back in the hills and hollows. 
They had a_ well-developed — esthetic 
sense which permeated every phase of 


for 


their daily life and which was evidenced 
in their comely quilts, furniture, butter- 
molds, rugs, dress, and in all their arti- 
facts. 

Gainer known at firsthand the 
functional beauty of this true folk cul- 
ture. Understandably then he 
passionate dislike for the synthetic sub- 
stitute which is replacing it. To many 


has 


has a 


he seems engaged in a hopeless struggle. 
Gainer isn’t sure he can win, but he is 
an artist and a fighter and above all a 
man of relentless principle. 

Where to begin? Ironically enough 
on the campus of his own university. 
When Gainer returned to teach at 
W.V.U., he found that some rising young 
entrepreneur was hawking stickers about 
the campus which featured the “Moun- 
tain Boys” made famous in Esquire. The 
sticker disclosed a malarial mountaineer 
collapsed on the ground about a jug of 
“white mule” while an outhouse leered 
in the distance. 

This ubiquitous sticker was well on 
the way to becoming the official symbol 





of W.V.U. 


salvo in the form ol 


first 
a stinging letter to 


when Gainer fired his 


the student newspaper denouncing “hill- 


billyism” as the official credo of the 
school. The cynics scoffed and the so- 
phisticated smiled, but Gainer kept 


wading in and within a year the admin- 
istration was on his side and the seedy 
mountaineer was gradually shunted aside. 

As Gaine 
through the state, he 
becoming an ambassador of good will 


about his crusade 


oO 
=! cs 


is unconsciously 


between the Catholics of the state (quite 
a minority, 100,000 2 000,000) 
and the Protestants. His steadfast sup- 
port of the best in the folk heritage has 
made admired by all 

Two 
hour one Sunday afternoon on a shady 
hillside behind the Methodist 
Church, “Job’s Temple” in Gilmer 
County, and talked to some five hundred 


among 


him groups. 


summers ago he stood for an 


small 


people gathered there about the dignity 
and strength of the old way of life and 
about his forebears and their forebears. 
After it was over they pressed about him, 
and many told him it was the finest talk 
they had ever heard. 

Who knows how his crusade will end? 
Gainer doesn’t. But he spends no time 
worrying over the outcome. He’s in full 
career now, and no hillbilly is going to 
stop him. 

Meanwhile his epitaph was spoken by 
his amazed department head last July 
as he watched one of the fabulous sum- 
Gainer’s folklore 
class, “You could schedule one of Gain- 


mer registrations [on 


er’s folk classes at midnight in the dead 
of winter at the bottom of Cheat Lake 
and you would still have to put an 
S.R.O. sign out.” 

Indeed, you would. 





The mountain people sang spontaneously—mother as she worked about 
the home, granny as she spun and carded wool, and father behind the plow © 
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MAIN 
STREET, 
RUSSIA 


What kind of a life do the Russians 
lead today? An American reporter 
describes life in a typical Russian 


town: how they live, what they do 


The author talks with a monk at the monastery in 
Zagorsk. Church dignitaries were buried here years ago 


by WILLIAM WORTHY 











IN PICKING RUBTSOVSK as repre- 
sentative of Main Street, Russia, I sim 
ply “done my best.” A foreigner in 
Russia, and particularly a reporter. is 
little better than a licensed spy to be 
hedged in by restrictions on movement, 
doubletalk, and censorship. Ever since 
the days of Catherine the Great and 
her chief minister’s “Potemkin villages,” 
the Russians have been notorious for 
blandly presenting their contrived best 
as typical. 

The Ministry of Agriculture also in- 
cluded Rubtsovsk in the itinerary of 
the American farm delegation. But, at 
least, in Rubtsovsk, we did get into a 
number of homes and were thus able 
to glimpse the Russian way of life in 
a corner of southwestern Siberia. How- 
ever, I have stirred and mixed into my 
Rubtsovsk narrative a few features 
from life in Zagorsk—forty miles north- 
east of Moscow—and Gorki—260 miles 
east of Moscow. 

Central to the economic life of ex- 
tremely dusty and colorless Rubtsovsk 
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is the A.T.Z. Tractor Plant. 
fairly 


This is a 
clean and orderly factory that 
turns out 6000 tractors a year for the 
“new lands” 
Kazakhstan. 


program in Siberia and 
Victor Kargonpoloy, the 
middle-aged director, gave us the pitch 
on production, and 
housing. Admitting that the range of 
pay from the lowest paid worker up to 
his own salary is “about eight times,” 
he quickly added: 

“But just as in American plants the 
director here works longer hours than 
anyone 


wages, workers’ 


else.” 

“We pay great attention to building 
homes for workers,” he went on. “The 
majority of our workers now have good 
flats, with hot water and electricity. We 
also pay great attention to building 
schools and health institutions. At state 
expense each worker goes to a sanato- 
rium and gets a month's vacation with 
pay. The government has granted a 
subsidy for a new Palace of Culture, and 
work on it will start next year.” 

The number of workers in the tractor 


| 








ay 


Forty miles northeast of Moscow: Trade Square in Zagorsk. Here are the main stores, 


plant, Mr. Kargonpolov continued, “de- 
pends on the factory’s plan. Our plan 
is integrated with the Ministry of Trac- 
tors and Machine Building.” 

We literally extracted information on 
the number of (‘about 3000; 
10 per cent of them women”). Then we 
went furthe the 
rubles as 


workers 


and from 


fieure of 


di- 
the 
Irving Levine, 
Broadcasting 


wrung 
850 
average monthly wage. 
of National Company, 
leaned over to whisper how the trend 
to less psychotic secrecy, like the cause 
of peace, “is wonderful!” 

“Bill Oatis of Associated Press, among 


rector a 


others, went to jail as a ‘spy’ just for 
asking questions like that in the people’s 
democracies,” Levine recalled sardon- 
ically. 

Most workers, said Mr. Kargonpolov, 
eat two meals a day 
which has a cafeteria. It also has a tech- 
nical library, a medical room (with 
little equipment), and a_ prophylactic 
room for nose, throat, and lung exami- 
nation, As in every Soviet workshop, 


in the factory, 


‘OBYBB 





all owned by the state 


a worker can earn bonuses each month 
by overfulfilling his individual plan. 
As a rule, except for those engaged in 
heavy labor (and _ that 
women), Russian workers ap- 
pear to work very hard. Whatever ex- 
ertion there the last 
week of the month in a countrywide 
scramble by the 
production “norms.” 

When we pressed him for details on 
the age of retirement and the size of 
pensions, Mr. fell back 
on characteristic official vagueness. “Pen- 
sions,” he 


includes many 


do not 
is comes during 


everyone to reach 


Kargonpoloy 


declared, “begin at an age 
which depends on the ‘heat’ or heavi- 
ness of the particular shop. In a 
called hot (foundry) , 
begin to get pensions at fifty. 
shops start at the age of fifty-five.” 


so- 
workers 
Other 
His 
figures did not explain the presence of 
“several workers olf more” 
whom he admitted were working in 
the plant. 

Elsewhere I learned that, like elderly 
Americans entitled to Social Security 


shop 


sixty or 
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benefits, many in Russia cannot subsist 
on the very low pensions which Khru- 
shchey promised in. February would be 
increased. Nor did the director’s claimed 
“minimum working 
for the four- 
teen to eighteen on the factory payroll. 


e of eighteen” 


ag 
account “apprentices” of 
They, he asserted, work a maximum of 
six hours a day. One reporter told the 
Russians that neithe1 
unions nor state 


trade 
local laws would 
permit women in this country to engage 
in the backbreaking manual labor that 
the fairer sex takes for granted in the 
\.T.Z. factory and the 
U.S.S.R. 

However tough the conditions of work 
in Russia, the government can congrat- 
ulate itself for providing its workers 
with serious entertainment facilities and 


American 
no! 


throughout 


cultural opportunities superior in qual- 
ity and more democratically dispersed 
than anything offered to American work- 
ers outside of our dozen major cities. 
At the old Rubtsovsk Palace of Culture 
the usual propaganda garbage of “peace” 
melodies and “plan-fulfillment’” songs 
was served up to us. But this was sand- 
wiched between truly artistic perform- 
ances by whirling Ukrainian folk dancers 
and by a colorful Cossack dance troupe 
of eight. 

My mind flew from Rubtsovsk to the 
Palace of Culture tour 
that brought While 
showing me around, the Zagorsk leader 
of amateur 


in Zagorsk—a 
a real surprise. 
\lexie Morosov, 
opened a door leading off a second- 
floor corridor and switched on the lights 
of a magnificent new 900-seat theater 
tucked away in the considerably older 
building. 
to many 
Moscow’s 


circles, 


To this provincial town and 
others like it go actors from 
Bolshoi Theatre, top-name 
musicians, and the cream of the coun- 
try’s ballet dancers. 


Local talent is also in plentiful sup- 
ply, and the number of concert and 
opera orchestras everywhere “amazed” 
violinist Isaac Stern on his recent Soviet 
concert tour. In any one locality, in- 
cluding Zagorsk and Rubtsovsk, the fa- 
cilities are usually inadequate to meet 
the popular But an honest 
that at least the 
facilities are there and used each day 
by more than long-hairs. Unlike my 
hometown Boston Opera House, the 
Russian musical institutions 
are not closed for months on end except 
in summer. 


demand. 


observer must report 


doors of 


But summer, winter, spring, or fall, 
step out of any of these repositories of 
man’s experience and culture, and the 
bread-and-butter realities of Main Street 
life are immediately apparent. Every- 
where I went, I found something 
demonstrating anew the rigors of 
life for all but the élite. As we 
strolled to Zagorsk’s dreary town square, 


Soviet 


uncounted mothers and housewives with 
tin containers were hurrying from all 
more distin- 
guished for its generally empty shelves 


directions to a state store 


than for the few attractive food displays. 
The remarkably efficient Russian grape- 
vine had circulated word around town 
that milk was in. So the rush was on. 

As always, the majority of the queued- 
up customers were destined to be dis- 
appointed. Seldom do the stores have 
enough of anything at any one time to 
satisfy demand. Nor is the milk in Za- 
gorsk pasteurized; this is a Western 
process only recently being introduced 
even in the privileged capital. Other 
foodstuffs are not always safe for hu- 
man consumption. As late as 1954, an 
(American agricultural expert remarked 
that not a piece of meat he saw on 
sale in Russian shops would go uncon- 
demned in the States. 


Shoppers in a state store in Zagorsk. Women 
rushed here when they heard that milk would be delivered 


20 





Along provincial Main Streets, as in 
Moscow, a foreigner never knows where 
he stands or what to expect. In Zagorsk, 
my Intourist guide, Mrs. Vera Schura, 
already greatly embarrassed by my hay. 
ing seen the run on milk, refused to let 
knock on any doors—even of fairly 
decent houses. I must not meet Citizen 
Ivan and wife Alexandra and see how 
ordinary folk lived. She seemed alarmed 
at the thought of my breaking away 
from her and doing it anyway. 

“They will not welcome you,” she 
tried almost desperately to convince me, 
“In our country we do not admit stran. 
gers to our flats.” 

Her upset state prepared me for a 
similar turn-down at a later date. I put 
the same proposition to factory director 
Kargonpoloy in Rubtsovsk. But, as if 
to compound the confusion of a Bos. 
tonian already dizzy from Russian 
alstruseness, he said “Why not?” with. 
out hesitation. We wasted no time tak- 
ing him up on it; Russians have second 
thoughts too. 

Though arranged on the spur of the 
moment, this housing tour was without 
question rigged, and we saw only the 
best and latest in workers’ flats. The 
tour’s significance lay in its uniqueness 
in the annals of non-Communist visi- 
tors. It.told us something of the govern- 
ment’s medium-income housing plans 
and it revealed Ivan Ivanovich’s aspira- 
tions. 

In the first flat, part of a five-year-old 
“project,” lived J. Rogov and family. A 
foreman, Rogov has worked for twenty: 
five years in the tractor plant, which 
during the war was evacuated from 
the Ukrainian city of Kharkov. For a 
monthly rental of 100 rubles, including 
utilities and janitor service in the halls, 
the four Rogovs have three rooms with 
private kitchen and private bath. The 
latter two features are still rare enough 
to count as near luxuries. But the low 
rent the Rus- 
sian economy. In the good-size living 
room, where Mrs. Rogov sat embroider- 


me 


is a universal feature of 


ing pillow covers, an inordinate pro- 
portion of the available space was taken 
up by a huge green plant and_ lesser 
plants. The family owns its own furni- 
ture, including a desk, a radio, an efh- 
ciently designed Russian-type stove. But 
no refrigerator. They use an electric hot 
plate for cooking. 

So happy are those few Russians with 
running hot water (for even in Moscow 
many persons must lug their water from 
the nearest hydrant) , and so certain are 
they that Americans doubt their word, 
that a visitor is urged to test the water 
with his finger. 

Mrs. Rogov is a rare phenomenon. 
She is a homemaker who doesn’t have 
an outside job in a production-conscious 


al 
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country. Mrs, Bulganin, for instance, 
hustles out every morning to fulfill 
her “norm” in the English classes she 
teaches. I thought I detected within 
this happy-appearing family circle a 
secret pride over the woman of the 
house giving home and hearth first call 
on her resources. “I stay home and look 
after the children,” she declared. 

We were whizzed in and out of the 
second flat with the speed and_breezi- 
ness of a conducted tour through the 
Louvre in Paris. Obviously, more per- 
sons per square foot lived here, and the 
wear and tear were clearly visible. But 
like every Russian hotel, railroad car, 
hospital, or residence the place was im- 
maculate. Two or three times a week, 
Russian women do the kind of heavy, 


furniture-moving cleaning that their 
American counterparts reserve — for 


spring. We caught the name “Ruzu- 
enko” and gathered that Tolstoi’s Anna 
Karenina, Charles Dickens’ The _ Pick- 
wick Papers, and other translated mas- 
terpieces on the bookshelves belonged 
to this somewhat shy factory worker. It 
is difficult to see how Russians can read 
and concentrate with a_ half-dozen or 
more persons in the same small room, 
But read they do, and it is not unusual 
to find a 


worker or taxi driver inti- 
mately familiar with the classics. 
Chess is the Russian national game, 


played with a zest by millions. So the 
law of averages dictated that by about 
the third flat we would spot a_chess- 
board on a table. We did. In this family 
of four, there had been a fifth until the 
father was killed at the German 
Daughter Galina, busy at needlework, 
informed us “One of my sisters who isn’t 


front. 


here now studies machine-building at a 
technical school in Sverdlovsk.”” Another 
sister was studying to be a doctor. If 
unofhcial observation are 
correct, women account for over half the 
medical profession. 

middle-aged mother 
again working in the A. T. Z. factory. 
After time out to graduate from an in- 
stitute, she returned to Rubtsovsk in 
1953 as an engineer, specializing in 
high-temperature work on metals. “My 
monthly wage now is 1680 rubles,” she 
declared. 


statistics and 


Galina’s was 


Their bedroom space was inadequate 
and two cots adorned the living room. 
But the family had an electric iron and 
a telephone. In terms of telephone di- 
rectories Rubtsovsk may be like Mos- 
cow, where the limited copies are kept 
out of sight and where you learn to 
memorize a number after painful efforts 
to get it. Nevertheless, the long-distance 
service is good. From the A. T. Z. Hotel 
1 was able in fifteen minutes to place a 
call to Columbia Broadcasting System 


(CBS) in New York, and a CBS press 


cable from New York reached me in 
Rubtsovsk in an hour and a half. 

Defensively, our Komsomol (Young 
Communist League) guide, Vadim Bo- 
goslovsky, hastened to fill us in on food 
preservation in the Soviet home. “Some 
workers do have coolers (refrigerators) , 
and others use natural ice in their cel- 
lars,” he explained. It would be an un- 
derstatement to add that during the 
winter Vadim’s “natural method” would 
be adequate. But in midsummer, even 
in this Siberian town, the thermometer 
regularly goes thigh enough to spoil per- 
ishable food and to account for Russia’s 
widespread intestinal disorders. What is 
euphemistically called “Moscow tummy” 
is known to doctors elsewhere in the 
world as diarrhea. 

Even the most bitterly anti-Com- 
munist Westerners who have _ traveled 
around Russia since 1953 hand it to the 
Russian people for not having bought 
Stalin’s line that all Americans are poi- 
son, As soon as it became politically safe 
to show his true feelings, the average 
Soviet citizen cast off the pretense of 
anti-American. The 
warm welcome given the American farm 
delegation by the people of Rubtsovsk 
and 


being extremely 


reflect an in- 
tuitive popular awareness that the Krem- 
war. Ol 
all the Main Street sights that deeply 
touched me over a 10,000-mile area, the 
memory will never leave me of shawled 
women, gnarled fieldhands, and excited 
teen-agers poking their grinning faces 
into the 
and 


elsewhere seemed to 


lin no longer feared anothe1 


slowly moving cavalcade of 


press farm delegation limousines 
and trying desperately to shake hands— 
even at the real risk of 
and sprained arms. 

After such a display of the red car- 


pet, how saddened one grows upon see- 


run-over toes 


ing through the facade and discerning 
the military and monolithic structure of 
Communist that locks these 
poor people in. The phrase—a military 
phrase—most fully embodying life in a 
thousand Rubtsovsks is “total encamp- 
Like 


soldiers in an army, every citizen is as- 


society 


ment of the civilian population.” 


signed to an organization: a trade un- 
ion, a collective farm association, a co- 
operative. From that organization come 
the cues for speech and action, the work 
orders, the discipline of “Soviet man.” 
No one escapes, not even the clergy. 
Except for the Russian Orthodox 
Church, which has its own lines to the 
government, all religious bodies fall un- 





WILLIAM WORTHY, special CBS News Corre- 
spondent, returned 
Soviet Russia. Mr. 


recently from a trip to 
Worthy was the first 


American newsman since 1947 permitted to 
use facilities of Radio Moscow to broadcast 
news direct to the United States. 

























United Press 
In the hearts of the 
people: sincere devotion 


der the jurisdiction of the official Com- 
mittee on Religious Cults. If a church 
needs new Bibles or books, if 
water is leaking through the roof onto 
the pulpit, if a rabbi is invited to attend 
an Israeli Embassy reception, “clear it 
with the CRC” is the password. 

In Rubtsovsk or 
to any of the churches is struck by the 
almost total absence of young people. 
The Intourist guide that 
there are no Sunday because 
education is the prerogative of the State. 
The naive are favorably impressed be- 


prayer 


in Moscow, a visitor 


explained 


S¢ ho Is 


cause all 
but the reason is 
churches has 


so well attended, 
that the 
cut 


services are 
number of 
drastically. 

Despite the tension noticeable among 


been 


the priests, pastors, and especially the 


rabbis, you do not leave wholly de- 


pressed. Beyond the fact of religion's 
the thou- 


sands who stand every Sunday for two 


mere survival is the fervor of 
or three hours in the seatless Patriarch’s 
cathedral, or of the equally packed-in 
Baptist sardines who sing as if inspired 
and whom | 
recovery 
hearts. 


Eisenhower's 
bottom of their 


saw pray for 


from the 

The Russian clergy find it politic to 
concentrate on preaching the good life, 
carefully steering clear of any text even 
remotely political or social. The tactic 
works. Said Dan Schorr of CBS News, 
moved to hushed tones by a service he 
filmed for television: “These are not 
the kind of churchgoers who tomorrow 
will cheat out of a ko- 
peck.” The tactic works in still another 
way. Masters at catching the real mean- 
ing between the 
cially the simple 
workers and peasants know that in the 
long run the regime 


their brothers 


lines of the superfi- 
innocuous sermons, 
inside the Kremlin 
walls has no defense against the personal 
morality and individual integrity being 
forged in these houses of worship. 
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The vase was a symbol of Debra’s life—something special, something 


apart. But could a child be happy in a world of make-believe? 


b, Cure Inae Puckelry 


“Smooth your dress, Debra,” her mother said 
urgently as she climbed into the front seat of 
the car. Debra raised herself up by pressing her 
feet against the seat in front and pulled the 
skirt of her dress forward and out as her mother 
watched over her shoulder. “And don’t touch 
the door with your gloves. It may be dusty.” 

Debra felt the crisp stiffness of the organdy 
dress against her bare legs and wriggled a little 
to try to escape the prickle. She folded her 
hands in their small white gloves lightly in her 
lap. 

It was a sunny Sunday noon and she and her 
mother and father were on their way to Edgeton 
to visit her grandmother and Aunt Mary. Debra 
was happy every time they set out for Edgeton. 
She felt the way she always felt at home when 
her father turned to the first page of a new 
book and began reading aloud. A lovely world 
would be getting ready to appear and wonderful 
people would be about to march out to meet 
her. There would be adventures for her to 
share, to carry her far away and transform her 
like magic into a princess or a pirate or a beau- 
tiful, fleet-footed deer. That is the way she felt 
now about going to Edgeton. 

She watched studiously from the car window 
as the smooth, stone face of the city gradually 
took on a beard of grass and began to glow with 
the ruddy complexion of red earth newly-turned. 
Edgeton was not really what people call ‘the 
country,” but its shade-dappled lawns and_ oc- 
casional empty fields of brownish grass made it 
easy for Debra to pretend. 

In her make-believe, she would meet a little 
barefoot boy wearing a tattered straw hat and 
overalls and leading a spotted cow. The boy 
would invite her along and they would wander 
through tall grass that tickled her legs, until they 
came to a little brook that made a singing sound. 
They would stand on the softness of moss-covered 
rocks and watch while the cow’s fat tongue 
lapped lazily at the cool bubbles of the brook. 
Then the boy would ask her to be his sister, 
and she would go home to his thatched farmhouse 


where soup was cooked in a copper pot over the 
open fire, and she would go barefoot and wear 
a patched pinafore and belong to the barn and 
the fields. Anything might happen at Edgeton. 

There was one thing she wouldn’t have to pre- 
tend about—the vase. On a small round table in 
her grandmother’s living room was a beautiful, 
blue, porcelain vase with the daintiest pale yel- 
low flowers painted around its neck. Oriental, 
her Aunt Mary had called it. And ever since 
Debra could remember, she had thought it the 
prettiest thing in the world. 

Sometime between the first day her baby arms 
had reached out to it and now, the vase had be- 
come known as “Debra’s Vase.’”’ And as soon as she 
arrived at her grandmother’s on a Sunday alfter- 
noon—or at least as soon as her hat and gloves 
had been deposited on Aunt Mary's bed and she 
had been given a little glass of orange juice to 
refresh her afte: the drive—Debra would take a 
long look at her vase and then go out into the 
garden with Aunt Mary to select just the right 
flowers to fill it. Then she would sit on the small, 
needle-point stool near it so she could feast her 
large, brown eyes with the sight, until it was 
time to leave. 

Aunt Mary would ask her what she had been 
doing during the week. If it were school time, 
she would want to know what Debra had learned. 
And sometimes Mother would add something to 
what Debra told or ask a question to which she 
already knew the answer, like: “What was the 
nice thing the principal said about the way you 
played your part in the class play? Maybe Aunt 
Mary would like to hear about it.” 

Grandma would listen, sometimes smiling, 
sometimes leaning forward in her rocker, in an 
interested way. “Oh my, you're quite a girl!” 
she would say. 

Sometimes in the afternoon at Grandma’s 
they would go to the reservation, where the deer 
blinked at Debra through a wire fence and made 
her sorry they were not free. Or they would drive 
through the neat, green park or go to church. 
Debra liked to go to church in the afternoon 
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and watch the late sunlight sifting 
drowsily through the colored windows 
and making swimming rainbows over 
her head. And she liked to pray as she 
knelt between Grandma and Aunt Mary. 
Not the prayers that 
aloud, their voices scrambling up to the 
ceiling until the words were lost. Debra 
liked to tell God her private 
prayers that no one else could hear. 
One time she put her head down on 
her arms and thought and prayed in the 
tent-like darkness for a very long time. 
When Grandma lightly, 
everyone was centet 


everyone said 


own 


tapped her 
filing down the 
aisle toward the door. 
was time to 

“She fell Aunt Mary had 
whispered through a tender, little smile. 
But Debra had not slept though the 
strange, dream-like 
she had been 


She saw that it 
go. 


asleep,” 


which 
little like 
sleep, because it had taken hei 
from the real things around her so that 
she had forgotten where she was. 


cocoon in 
hiding was a 


away 


She had been thinking about growing 
old and what it felt like to die and how 
one could be sure of going to heaven. 
When she lifted hei cheeks 
were wet perspiration and _ little 
wisps of her dark hair clung as though 
pasted to her forehead. She had felt a 
iittle weak and sick, then, but it had 
been wondertul in the 
cocoon, 


head, her 
with 


blackness of the 
Or maybe today would be the day 
when “The kids” would come to Grand- 
ma’s. A thin shiver of 
thrilled Debra. The 
noisy 


excitement 
kids were the gay, 
Debra’s 
There were 
knew the most 
marvelous games, they could sing all to- 


brood that 
Uncle Lou and 


belonged to 
Aunt Ella. 
six of them, and they 


gether, and, when they came, the cool, 
dim quiet of Grandma’s house became 
a bustle of confused gaiety. Debra hoped 
they would come today. She squeezed 
her eyes very tight and wished. 

Today at Grandma’s some of these 
things would happen and she would 
come home tonight hugging her lovely 
memories. 

When Debra reached the house with 
her mother and father, she kissed he1 
erandmother and Aunt Mary, carefully 
placed her little straw bonnet with its 
tiny pink flowers on Aunt Mary’s bed, 
end dutifully sipped the 
Aunt Mary said. would make her cool 
after the hot ride Then 


juice, which 
from. the 
she went to look at the 

Debra felt the peculiar rush of love 
which always poured from her when she 
looked at a thing. She had 
never blue-green 


city. 


vase, 


beautilul 
seen that odd 
anvwhere else. 


color 
Somewhere in the cha- 
meleon depths of the sea it might pos- 
sibly exist. But Debra thought it most 
probably belonged only to the vase. 
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It was the with the delicate 
yellow and gold flowers painted around 


the neck of the 


same 
vase. Every Sunday 
Debra searched the garden hoping to 
find a living flower like them. But 
these, like the lovely blue, existed no- 
where else in the world. She thought 
she would put yellow flowers in 
the vase. 


today 
\t least she might come close 
to matching the color of the perfect 
painted blossoms. 

\round the edge of the garden she 
walked, looking intently at each flower, 
her lips pursed in thought resembling 
the mouth of a puzzled baby. Finally 
in an obscure corner she came upon a 
clump of daisies. They were yellow—the 
palest yellow, like the color you could 
imagine when flecks of dust were caught 
in a sun ray slanting from the window 
sill in the morning. And the petals were 
slim and dainty. They did resemble the 
brush-strokes on the neck of the vase, 
Debra thought. 

She turned to Aunt Mary for the clip- 
pers. “The \unt Mary asked 
arching her eyebrows. She scanned the 


daisies?” 


rest of the garden where the more sump- 
tuous blooms awaited Debra’s choice. 

“I think they will be very pretty in 
the vase,” Debra said. Aunt Mary smiled 
and watched thoughtfully as the child 
gently clipped the stems and gathered 
the flowers she had chosen. 

The daisies did, indeed, look pretty in 
the vase. Everyone said so. And the 





@A gossip is a person who will 
never tell a lie if the truth will do 
as much damage.—Owenton News- 


Herald 





color did very nearly match the flowers 
on the neck. Debra had clipped some 
water-green fern and added it to her 
bouquet, and this seemed to intensify 
the depth of the blue-green color of the 
vase. 
“She's 
and shook her 


Aunt Marv said 
head admiringly. 
Settled in the Debra 
watched the vase and flowers while re- 
poems from “A Child’s Garden 
of Verses” for Grandma and Aunt Mary. 
‘How. she 


something,” 


living room 


citing 


remembers!” 
\unt begun to 
say Someday, Debbie, you will write 
poems like i 

She neve 


Grandma mar- 


veled Mary had just 


finished, though, because 
there 


was a clatter on the porch, and 
filled with the 
Aunt Ella 


1c house was suddenly 


kids, with Uncle Lou and 
bringing up the rear. 


Debra jumped up delightedly and be- 


can hugging her cousins. Each kissed 
her, and Patsy exclaimed, “What a 
pretty dress you have, Debbie!” And 
Debra thought happily, “They are glad 


to see me.” 


They all followed Aunt Mary into 
the kitchen, and Debra watched as the 
kids had soda and cookies. She wished 
that sometimes Aunt Mary would give 
her soda, too, when she arrived, instead 
of orange juice. She could not be too 
young to have soda; because Jimmie and 
Nancy were both younger. She thought 
the reason must have something to do 
with the fact that she was “an only 
child.” She had heard het 
“We're so careful with 
Debra, because she’s all we have.” 

Debra did not like to be called “an 
only child.”” One time she decided she 
disliked it because “only” sounded like 
And she was often lonely. But 


mother say 


many times, 


“lonely.” 
never when the kids were around. 
“Let's go out back,” Tommy shouted 
finished his soda 
There fol- 
lowed five more loud wheezing noises 


eayly when he _ had 


with a loud, wheezing noise. 


as the last drops in five glasses were 


sucked down eager young — throats. 
“Come on, Debbie!” 

“Take care, now, ‘round the rose 
bushes,” Grandma giggled. Debra knew 
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Grandma really did not care if a rose 
bush One time when 
PFommy had thrown a ball through the 


were damaged. 


upstairs hall window and the man had 
come to put in a new pane, Debra had 
heard Grandma Mrs. Simmons 
“My erandchild is 
quite a baseball player” and Grandma 
had sounded proud. 

And Aunt Mary liked having the kids 
there too, Debra She enjoyed 
watching them perform for her, and 


telling 


next door: oldest 


knew. 


hearing them sing songs they'd learned 
by watching television and going to the 
movies. The movies were another thing 
allowed. She liked to 
listen as the kids talked about the pic- 
iure they had seen Saturday. 

“Don't be too rough with Debra,” Aunt 
Marvy called, kitchen 


window. “Debra isn’t used to all that 


Debra was not 


smiling out the 


rough and tumble,” they'd said more than 
once. Grandma and Aunt Marv had said 
it. and even Uncle Lou and Aunt Ella. 

The kids ran around the garden for 
a while, poking into corners, smelling 
flowers, and picking a few. Debra was at 
their heels, though she did not pick 
any flowers. If you held them in your 
hand or put them in your hair, she had 
discovered, they died quickly. Long ago, 
she had decided she would only pick 
Howers if she were going to place them 
in a vase of water. Then it would not 
be like killing them. 

“Let’s play 


pyramid,” Tommy said 


when the reconnaissance of the garden 
had been completed. Debra knew that 
a pyramid was a huge, stone, cone-like 
structure, built by Egyptian slaves for 
kings to be buried under. 

Her cousins were shouting “Goodie!” 
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and she shouted too. “You can be the 
point, Debbie,” said Tommy, the old- 
est and leader of the litthe band. For 
nearly all her life Debra had known 
that tor some reason she was considered 
“special.” Sometimes she wished she 
weren't; other times she liked it. But 
never sO much as when her vivacious 
cousins thought her so. 

“May I really?” she asked happily. 
They all clapped their hands and 
shouted, “Yes, Debbie’ll be the point!” 

Tommy got down on his hands and 
knees and began giving instructions for 
the pyramid. He and Ned and Pete 
would be the base, he said, because they 
were the biggest. On top of them would 
come Jimmie and Patsy. Nancy would 
not be in the pyramid because she was 
too little. Debbie would climb up on top 
of Jimmie and Patsy. 

Debra watched excitedly as each 
cousin clambered more or less easily into 
position. They had done this often, she 
thought. Then Tommy directed her as 
she climbed first on his back, then pulled 
herself up slowly by the tail of Jimmie’s 
shirt, while he shrieked merrily that she 
was tickling him. Then she was crouched 
half on Jimmie, half on Patsy. 

“Pm up!” she announced proudly. 

“You've got to stand up,” Ned said. 

“You know, like King of the Royal 
Mounted,” Tommy explained compan- 
ionably. 

Debra remembered watching ‘Tommy 
play King of the Royal Mounted atop 
a pile of ashes behind his house when 
she visited last winter. Ashes were eas- 
ier to stand on than cousins, she thought 
now. Especially ticklish cousins who 
might collapse in a spasm of giggles if 
she were to misplace a toe. 

From her tremulous crouch she pulled 
herself upward by stiffening her arms 
until her feet were planted flat and she 
was standing on all fours. 

“Easy does it now,” Tommy called, 
craning from his four-legged position 
to see how she was doing. 


EBRA moved very slowly, gradually 
D taking her hands away from the 
necks of Jimmie and Patsy and pulling 
herself erect until she stood balanced on 
top of the human pyramid. She felt tall 
and important and exhilarated because 
she had accomplished what the kids 
wanted her to do. But most of all she 
felt ‘“belongingness” 
her in a great wave. 

“Good Debbie!” Tommy shouted. 

“King of the Royal Mounted!” she 
cried in a deep voice as Tommy had 
from the summit of the ash-pile. 

And then, before she knew what had 
happened, Debra had hurtled to the 
ground somehow, and lay all of a sud- 
den in the tangle of sprawling chil- 


flooding around 


dren who had so recently been a human 
pyramid. 

“Oh, I'm she murmured as 
she pulled her leg from under Jimmie. 
“I don’t know - 


sorry,” 


“Don’t be sorry,” Tommy said. “That’s 
what’s supposed to happen.” 

“That’s the fun,” 

None of the 


Pete giggled. 

other children could 
speak, so hilarious did they find the 
maze of arms and legs in which they 
were caught on the cool grass. 

“Oh,” Debbie said and was about to 
laugh too, having recovered from the 
shock and been relieved of the guilty 
thought that she had spoiled the pyra- 
mid. But just then Aunt Mary came 
running across the lawn. 

She came straight to Debra and helped 
her up, smoothing the white organdy 
folds of her dress. Debra noticed a long 
rip in the skirt. 

\unt Mary looked angry. “Look what 
you've done,” she cried in a louder voice 
than Debra had ever heard her use be- 
Jore. “You've hurt Debra!” 

Debra looked down at the knee her 
aunt was dabbing at with a handker- 
chiet. She had not felt anything, but she 
saw, surrounded by dirt and grass stains, 
a trickle of blood. 

“It doesn’t even hurt, Aunt Mary,” she 
said with a brave, little laugh. 

But Aunt Mary was not listening. 
“And you've ripped her lovely dress!” 
Debra knew her mother would carry on 
about that. But she didn’t care. The 
pyramid had been fun. 

“Whose idea was this, anyway?” Aunt 
Mary inquired angrily. 

Tommy spoke up. “Mine, Aunt 
Mary.” Debra noticed that the other 
children wore the same look of awe and 
shame that he wore. 

“Well, it was a naughty thing to do,” 
the aunt snapped. “You know Debra 
isn’t used to the rough way you play. 
Now you've hurt her and spoiled her 
dress. You are all naughty!” 

“Oh no,” Debra gasped. She wanted 
to let the kids know that she didn’t care 
about her old dress or the little scratch 
on her knee. She wanted to build an- 
other pyramid with them and_ topple 
from its peak to join them in a giddy 
heap on the grass. 

But her cousins were moving away 
from the grassy spot, and Aunt Mary 
had Debra firmly by the hand, leading 
her into the house. 

As Aunt Mary washed Debra’s knee 
with soap and water she kept talking 
about how naughty the kids had been, 
and how Debra was different from them, 
and they ought not play like that with 
her. She bandaged the knee and gave 
Debra a cookie and some milk. 

“Now, Darling,” 
into the 


she said, “we'll go 


living room and _ sit’ with 


Grandma and look at your vase. And 
you can recite some more for us when 
you feel better.” 

Debra followed her in silence down 
the hall. She stood quietly in the door- 
way to the living room while Aunt Mary 
told the story to Grandma and Mother 
and Daddy and Uncle Lou and Aunt 
Ella. They said they were sorry their 
kids had been bad and that they would 
take them home right away. 


RANDMA said “Poor Lamb” and 
‘iran Debra to come and sit in 
her lap. Debra did not look at her 
mother and father. She knew her 
mother must be scowling at the tear 
in her dress, 

Debra looked instead at the blue 
porcelain vase filled with daisies she 
had picked today. She looked, not as 
she had belore—he1 
child’s first-love for 


eyes filled with a 
beauty. There was 
something else in her eyes now. 

Then, with a sudden, almost fero- 
cious, movement that was foreign to her 
small gentle body, she darted across the 
room and, thrashing her arm sideways, 
she knocked the vase off the litthe round 
table. 

There was a 


water 


crash. Then she saw 
making a widening puddle on 
the rug, and the 


contused 


vellow daisies in a 
them 
jagged pieces of blue-green porcelain, 


mass, and all around 
That was a color that existed nowhere 
else in the world, she thought. 

Then Aunt Mary began to talk 
quickly. “Poor Debra,” she said sooth- 
ingly. “You didn’t mean it. Aunt Mary 
will get you 
eee 

Debra did not stay to 


another vase just like 
hear more. 
She turned and ran from the house into 
the garden, which was deserted 
She felt a need for cool grass 
beneath her as she cried. She would lie 
there sobbing unti! they came for her. 


now. 
frantic 


She needed time because she suddenly 
bad so many things to cry for. She must 
sob out because she had 
destroyed the beautiful vase. She must 


her anguish 


cry many tears for her cousins, lost to 
her now, and tor the feeling of “be- 
longingness” she had lost with them and 
with the litthe farm boy who would 
never be her brother. She must cry 
because even now Aunt Mary was deftly 
making excuses for her. 

That was Debra was “spe- 
cial.” She needed a lot of time to cry 
her heart out over that. 

Debra let the thirsty grass gather her 


because 


tears and felt the hard earth pressing 
solidly against her dress. She wished 
for time—to discover which of her new 
sorrows hurt her most. 

But she knew they would be coming 
for her in a minute. 
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The Confession of a Priest 


by KILIAN McDONNELL, O.S.B. 


OU 


your parish 


know me, of course. I am 


This is the 


ig 


last night of the 


priest. 
retreat. Each vear the 
priests gather here at the seminary for 
three days of prayer. Since my ordina- 
tion I have spent the last evening of the 


retreat writing out a portrait of myself, 


a most unpleasant task. The portrait 
has two main elements: my ideal, my 
faults. Writing the section on my ideal 
is comparatively easy. As for the rather 
extended section on my faults, well, I 


could just as easily save a carbon copy 
of this section from year to year, as long 
as there was space for additions. | sel- 
dom need an 

My ideal. 


with 


craser. 
When I try to 
clarity the 


recapture 
meaning of my_ voca- 
I go back to the day 
When the bishop 


laid his hands upon me I became “an 


tion and my ideal, 


of my ordination. 


other Christ.” The union, I almost said 
the identification, between Christ and 
myself is so close that I can now act in 
the person of Christ. When, during 


“This is My 
hands no less 


Mass, I say the words 
I then hold in my 
what Christ held in 
the Last Supper: the 
The 


hard 


Body,” 
than His hands at 
Body of Christ. 
bold, 


against the 


words of consecration, four 


words which rage 


senses, are Say, 
Jesus Christ.” In 
“This is the 


change 


significant. I do not 
“This is the Body of 
fact, if I did say, Body of 
Jesus Christ,” no take 


place; I would still hold in my hands a 


would 


mere piece of bread. Only when I say 
“This is My 
take place. I say “My Body” in all 
truth, Mass I act in the 
person of Christ. I am “another Christ.” 

How well I 
my ordination 
tar for the first 


sody,” does the change 


because in the 


alte 
the al- 
when for the first 
time I spoke those words alone. There 


remember the day 


when I ascended 


time, 


is something terrible in the words, some- 
thing fearful beyond the seeming con- 
tradiction between what I say with my 
mouth and what I see with my eyes. 
On that day it was as though I had 
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bent over a bread 


told a lie, 


and had 
a monumental lie, and, even 


piece ol 


before its telling, had been assured by 
the bishop’s laying on of hands that 
what I had 

But | 
Christ 


said was true. 


than make 
and His 
Blood. I had made present, had re-en- 


Christ's 


had done more 


present in His Body 


acted sacrifice on the Cross. 


This was the great mystery. I had en- 
and 
had offered up Christ to the Father. | 
fully understand what | 
Mass that day. I did not 


understand the 


tered into the action of Calvary 
did as 

fully 
that is mine. I 
It is a 
tery—a mystery bright with the joy and 
peril of God. I 


Christ 


did not 
I said 
powel! 
do not understand it now. mys- 
the mystery be- 
that it 


such 


believe 


cause has said is true. 


The 
help but 
But, 


bearer of 
feel a certain 
than the fragments of fear, 
feels the bewilderment of 
Curé of Ars has “The 


power cannot 
disquietude. 
more 
the priest 


love. The said, 


priest does not understand himself; it 
he did, he would die, not of fear, but of 
love Making himself worthy of both 
that fear and that love is the goal of 
priestly holiness. To be worthy he must 
become “another Christ” in all that he 
does and says. He must become a saint. 


Phis is my ideal. 


My faults. Ordinarily I subtitle this 
section “Me,” or “Not What I Should 
Be, But What I Am.” This year I am 
not going to list my faults because you 


than I. I am 
parish priest. Every Sunday you see me 


know them better youl 
mounting the altar to say Mass and the 
pulpit to preach. No one preaches the 
Word of God without also preaching 
his own faults. I cannot stand up before 
Sunday alter Sunday 


you without be- 


coming somewhat transparent. In any 
flaws are the 
their presence in 


those who are among the professionally 


transparency first to be 


seen. Flaws cry out 
virtuous, who, so to say, get paid for 
being virtuous. Put a roman collar on a 
fault, clothe it with an alb, gird it with 





a cincture, drape it in a chasuble, these 
do not hide the fault, but proclaim it, 

That my faults are public knowledge 
is, of course, painful. More paintul still 
is the huge disproportion between my 
ideal and what I am. On the day of 
my ordination the bishop said, “Ime 
tate handle.” I been 


singularly unsuccessful in imitating the 


what you have 
Lord I hold each day in my hands. In 
the Mass I 


the Lord’s death” and have yet to at 


“celebrate the mystery of 


tain the spirit of sacrifice which my 
closeness to Calvary demands. 

If a stranger were to ask you to de 
scribe me, I can imagine you answering, 
“He’s a good fellow.” This is your gra- 


cious wav of saying ‘“He’s average.” A 
good description. Average. No notorious 
Average. For a 
priest to be average is intolerably unm 
You how 
I feel preaching to others a perfection 


| have not 


vices, no heroic virtues. 


comtortable. can understand 


attained myself. 

No, I am not a saint. I know it and 
know it. buttons 
a saint. 


you No one snatches 


from mv coat for the relics of 


No one snips the tassel from my cassock 





sash. The Church never guarantees that 
her priests will be saints. She does guar- 
that when I offer the Mass, it is 
Christ who offers; when I baptize, Christ 
when I 
solves. This gives you the assurance that 
contact with the 
Christ. Of this you need have no doubt, 
faults. But 
works in me 


antee 


baptizes: absolve, Christ ab- 


you are in powel of 


what my this as 
that Christ 
excuse for my not being a saint. Indeed, 
the infallibility with which Christ works 
in me accuses me daily of my medioc 
rity. Leon Bloy said that there is only 
saint. ‘That 
I, a priest, am not a saint is both a 
tragedy and a betrayal. 

heard the confession of a 
priest, seen the portrait of his soul. Not 
pleasant words to hear, not a pretty pic- 
ture. And now I have only one request. 


no matte 


surance is no 


one tragedy: not to be a 


You have 


Pray for your parish priest. 
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What happens when a little boy is cut loose in a pet shop? 

Almost anything, Mrs. Adele Lamberton of New York City recently 
discovered when passing a pet shop that specializes in things 
aquatic with her five-year-old son, Lance. “Fish,” cried Lance, 

no doubt thinking of his own pet goldfish named “Speedy.” He 
insisted on going in. Starting off with the goldfish, Lance went 
into a series of imitations that would do justice to Milton Berle. 
First came the goggle-eyes routine, following by a demonstration 
of how fish open their mouths. However, the fish were simply bored, 
so Lance tried to scarce them into watching his act by waving his 
hands like fins. Nothing doing. Lance had to settle for giving 


them an occasional peek, while they just swam and swam and swam. 
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Lance soon tired of the goldfish routine, especially since the fish weren’t really 

paying very much attention. Feeling rather courageous, he edged close to a group of men 
observing the poisonous Lion fish—but keeping a safe distance, naturally. 

Then he spotted the turtles. Just what “Speedy,” his lonely little goldfish at home, 

needed for a boon companion. “I wanna turtle,” he chanted, while his mother tried 

to talk him into going home. Lance tried a little passive resistance, topped it off with 

a pretty good sales talk, and he had his turtle. Name? “Uncle Wiggily.” 


I wanna turtle,” Lance chants Launching into his sales talk, Lance ponders which turtle wil 


until guess-who gave in Lance turns on all of his little-boy charm he honor with the name “Uncle Wiggily’ 


QUITE PROUD OF “UNCLE WIGGILY,” LANCE SHOWS HIM OFF TO MOTHER 
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Doctors Carpenter and Martin: 
Lay leaders in the Springfield CCD 


A CCD “helper” picks up children for religious class: It’s things like this that make CCD downright neighborly 


The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine has 


been called the “queen of parish societies” 


but it is still too little known. Here’s 


what it is doing in one New England diocese 


by MILTON LOMASK 


Photographs by Tom Ford 


Bishop Weldon and CCD 
director Father Daniel Cronin 
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MISSION TO THE CATHOLICS 


A YOUNG COUPLE, recently moving 
into Pittsfield, Mass., received a caller 
on their first day in town. 

Bracing themselves for the worst, they 
were relieved to discover that their visi- 
tor, an attractive older woman, had 
nothing to sell and was not soliciting 
money. 

She introduced herself as a member 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doc- 
trine of Sacred Heart parish, handed her 
hosts a religious calendar and a bulletin 
showing the schedule of Masses for the 
week, and invited them to join one of 
the discussion clubs sponsored by the 
Confraternity. Learning that the cou- 
ple’s two children were about to enter 
public school, she informed them that 
they would soon receive another visitor 
—another Confraternity member who 
would tell them about the local classes in 
religious instruction. 

“If you ever have trouble getting the 
children to class,” she said, “let us 
know. We'll be glad to send a car. Oh 
yes, and if you ever need a baby-sitter, 
we can usually provide one of those, 
too.” 

After their guest had gone, the couple 
exchanged startled glances. 

“Nothing like this ever happened to 
us before,” was the young wife’s com- 
ment. “Why the Catholics around here 
are downright Protestant!”’ 

“Oh come now.” Her husband chuck- 
led. ‘Say rather that they're old-fash- 
ioned and neighborly.” 

“Old-fashioned” (in a modern sort 
of way) and “neighborly” describe the 
activities of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine not only in Pittsfield but 
throughout the diocese of Springfield, 

1951 CCD has been 
most effective of all 


Mass., where since 
the liveliest and 
parish lay groups. 

The American bishops have called 
CCD the “queen of parish societies.” 
Even so, there are parts of the country 
Where it is defined as the organ- 
ization nobody knows. The question, 
“What is CCD?” 


best 


put to a dozen in- 


formed Catholics in the writer’s Connec- 
ticut parish, brought a dozen different 


answers, every one of them wide of the 
mark. In truth, the CCD deserves to be 
better known. 

It is an old organization. It dates 
back at least to 1560 when a hat maker 
in Milan, Italy, discovered that many 
of the poorer Catholics in his neighbor- 
hood knew litthe about their religion 
and promptly set up an organization to 
remedy the matter. St. Pius X called the 
CCD the “ideal outlet for Catholic ac- 
tion on the part of the laity” and Canon 
Law now requires that a Contfraternity 
be established, at least in a token way, 
in every parish. In the words of Arch- 
bishop Edwin V. O’Hara, chairman of 
the Episcopal committee in charge of 
CCD activities on a national scale: 

“The over-all function of the Con- 
fraternity is to extend the influence of 
the parish priest, primarily by seeing to 
it that all Catholics—and especially those 
enrolled in public schools—receive at 
least a minimum of instruction in the 
teachings of their Church.” 

To describe all CCD activities, even 
in the Springfield diocese alone, would 
be like trying to describe the Atlantic 
Ocean. A better bet is to take a tip from 
Father Daniel J. Cronin, hardworking 
diocesan director of Springfield’s 128 
parish Confraternities. 

“So you want to know what CCD is 
up to in these parts?” he asked when 
confronted in an office of the Victorian 
monument which houses the Springfield 
chancery. “Well, if you talked to every- 
one who has contributed to the move- 
ment around here, you’d be on the go 
months. However : 

Father Cronin scribbled something on 
a slip of paper and tossed it across his 
desk. “Run up to Sacred Heart parish 
in Pittsfield,” he suggested ‘and talk 
to these gentlemen, I promise you, you'll 
end up with a pretty good picture of 
how CCD works, what it accom- 
plish, and its significance.” 


for six 


can 


There were two names on the paper: 
Dr. Francis J. Martin and Dr. Frederick 
J. Carpenter. It was no hardship visit- 
ing their town, for the purple Berk- 
shire hills look down on_ Pittsfield’s 





broad streets, and towering elms cool the 
trudging reporter’s progress. It was no 
hardship talking to the doctors either. 
Two more enthusiastic and stimulating 
Catholic Actionists hard to 
locate. 


would be 


He is a tall, 
silver-haired man wor- 
midrift. Dr. Carpenter, 
forty-six, is between tall and short. He 
has 


Dr. Martin is forty-two. 
handsome, who 


ries about his 


blue eyes, a 


midriff to 


a rugged face, keen 
hair-do, 
about, 

Dr. Carpenter enjoys tracing his first 


cropped and no 


Worry 


interest in the educational aspects of 
CCD back to day 
Patricia to make her First 
Communion, startled him and his wife 
with the question, “Was Christ a Catho- 
lic?” 

“Fortunately,” Dr. 
“the Holy Ghost 
wife’s shoulder. 


the when daughter 


Mary. about 


Carpenter recalls, 
sitting on my 
I could recover 
from a state bordering on post-operative 


was 


Before 


shock, she had informed the young one 
that Christ had tounded the Church and 
was, therefore, of course, Catholic Num- 
ber One.” 

Dr. Martin is a radiologist, head of 
the X-ray department at St. Luke’s, the 
local Catholic hospital, and active on 
the staffs of two other large hospitals. 
Dr. Carpenter is a general practitioner 
and a member of the associate surgical 
stafl of three hospitals. 

Family men, both of them, engaged in 
demanding Nonetheless, 
when manage 
to attend at least two three-day CCD re- 


professions. 
they are asked how they 
gional congresses a year and give some 
500 hours each to their parish units, 
had _ ut- 


both look as though someone 


tered a naughty word 

“But we're not giving, we're getting!” 
Dr. Carpenter protests. 

“Besides,” Dr. Martin adds, “it’s a lot 
more fun to wear out doing something 





MILTON LOMASK, former reporter for the 
New York Journal-American and other pa- 
pers, is now a full-time free lance writer. He 


has written for many leading magazines. 
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that may help others than to rust out 
thinking only of yourself.” 

The doctors mean what they say. The 
briefest glimpse of the richness of their 
daily lives makes clear that in the work 
of the Confraternity, these men have 
found what to them is God’s way for the 
Catholic layman. 

Both are past presidents of their par- 
CCD 
Both are members olf the lay committee 


ish and area executive boards. 
that assists the national CCD center es- 
tablished in 1935 as a bureau olf the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
in Washington, D. C. They 
pointed to this committee by Most Rev. 
Christopher Weldon, Bishop of Spring- 
field, on the recommendation of Father 
Cronin. There is almost no CCD activ- 
ity in which the 


were ap- 


two doctors have not 
engaged, and there is little about the 
organization they cannot tell you. 
How ‘is CCD set up? The doctors em- 
phasize that since CCD ts official Catho 
lic Action, i.e., 


laitv in the 


“the participation of the 
work of the hierarchy,” 
it is of course authorized by and subject 
to the bishops and the pastors dele- 


gated by the bishops. “Without the help 








CCD Discussion Group: To inform 
the ignorant. beginning with oneself 
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CCD “Fishers”: Truant officers 


and parish public relations brigade 


c 
32 


and direction of Bishop Weldon and 
Father Henry Burke,” 
they stress, “CCD in the diocese and in 
Sacred Heart parish would not only 
never have hit any home runs, there 
wouldn’t even be a game.” 
Nevertheless, CCD 
able room for lay initiative. Under pas- 


ot our pastor, 


allows consider- 
toral supervision, each parish CCD is 


administered by a canonically  estab- 
lished lay executive board made up of 
the chairman of the CCD’s six divisions 
of activity. These divisions are known 
as teachers, fishers, helpers, discussion 
clubs, parent-educators, and apostles of 
cood will. 

The teachers are just that: laymen 
who conduct religion classes for public 
school students. 
maintains 


five centrally located CCD area schools, 


The Springfield Diocese 


each serving several communities. In 
each area, religion classes meet once a 
week during the regular school year and 
are supplemented by a one-or-two-week 
vacation school immediately after the 
school year closes. In some of the 
schools, the classes are held in the eve- 
ning. In others—in the one in Pittsfield, 
for example—they are held in the day- 
time as part of a released-time program 
authorized by local school boards. 

Some idea of what all this means is 
obtained from figures provided by Fa- 
ther Cronin. In the diocese as a whole, 
29,600 Catholic children are attending 
the public grammar schools and 10.383 
the public high schools. At present, 91 
per cent of the Catholic public grammat 
school students and 81 per cent of those 
in public high are attending CCD re- 
ligious classes. Anyone familiar with the 
religious instruction problem the coun- 
try over will realize that these are grati 
fying statistics. 

\t the moment 900 lay 
teaching in the CCD schools of the dio- 


pel sons are 


cese. Approximately that many more are 
preparing to do so, for, as is true in all 
Contraternity 


setups, the diocese pro 


vides a 30-hour training course and 
lay teachers are certified by proper au- 
thority. 

The lay teachers are doing well. Our 
two medical friends like to tell the story 
of the young mother in a Midwestern 
city who was persuaded to take over a 
Confraternity class of third-graders in 
spite of her vigorous insistence that she 
was not properly equipped. Two weeks 
after she started teaching, a Sister con- 
nected with the school received a call 
from one of the students’ fathers. 

“Say look Sister,” the father 


roared over the phone, “who's teaching 


here, 


my boy’s Contraternity class?” 
“Well now, sir, if you'll tell me what 


class your boy is in... 
“He’s in the third grade.” 


“Oh!” Sister took a deep breath and 
plunged on. “It so happens, sir,” she 
said, “that there aren’t enough Sisters 
to take care of all the classes. So third 
grade is being handled by a lay person, 
Is there something wrong?” 

“Wrong!” Father was really roaring 
now. “Ever since my boy entered that 
class, he’s done nothing but rave. He 
says the woman in charge is the best 
teaching Sister he ever had!” 

The fishers of the CCD serve, among 
other things, as truant officers. Roll call 
is usually taken at the opening ol class, 
Names of handed then 
and there to the fishers who promptly 
get in touch with headquarters—the fam- 


absentees are 


ilies of the absent students—to see why 
Johnny or Mary is not on hand. 

The fishers also drum up trade for 
ringing the doorbells of 
Catholic homes and asking, “Have you 
any public school children? Are they at- 
tending CCD classes? If not, would you 
like to send them?” 

The fishers of CCD also act as a pub- 
lic relations brigade. It is they who call 
on new families in the parish. 

“This is an important project here,” 
Dr. Martin points out “because Pitts 
field is a G.E. town.” 

Pittsfield’s major industry is General 
Electric’s transformer plant employing 
some 10,000 persons. The company sends 
many of its young engineers to Pitts 
field for training. Some, naturally, are 
married and this means that 


the school, 


families 
move into town and out again with con 
rapidity. When a Catholic 
family moves into Sacred Heart parish, 


siderable 


its first social contact—nine times out of 
ten—is a visit by a CCD fisher. 

Recently Pittsfield’s Sacred Heart 
Contraternity inaugurated a new  pro- 
gram. When a parish family gives notice 
that it is leaving, an effort is made to 
see if there’s an active CCD in the town 
to which it is moving. If there is, the 
family warm CCD welcome 
on arriving at its new home. 

\s their 
of CCD are 


ization. They do the quiet, humble, but 


receives a 


helpers 


name indicates, the 
the Marthas of the organ- 


necessary back-stage work. They prepare 
used in the CCD 
school, do the school clerical work, col- 
and re-distribute Catho- 


the teaching aids 


lect, distribute, 
lic literature. 
In the Springfield diocese, the dis- 
cussion clubs seem to be the most popu 
lar Confraternity activity. Each parish 
maintains from five to twenty-five such 
clubs. Each club consists of from seven 
adults meet 


times a year at each others’ homes to 


to fourteen who sixteen 
study religious topics. 

The national Confraternity publishes 
texts for this purpose. To cite some at 


random, one such text deals with the 
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CCD Parent-Educator: The best 
school of religion is the family 


Apostolate of Good Will: For 
honest inquirers, a happy welcome 


travels and teachings of St. Paul, an- 
other with proper methods of sex in- 
struction for teen-agers. 

The CCD spiritual director does not 
meet with these groups, but he is always 
on hand to settle -the difficult’ issues 
which constantly arise. Last year, for 
example, a member of a Pittsfield discus- 
sion club brought up the question, 
“Where are Adam and Eve now?” After 
considerable argument, the matter was 
referred to the spiritual director. 

The answer: “Adam and Eve _ re- 
pented. They are probably in Heaven.” 

Another question: “The Bible speaks 
of a person being ‘possessed of devils.’ Is 
this to be taken literally, or does it 
simply mean that the person was what 
we now call neurotic?’ Answer: “It 
should be taken literally. People have 
been known to be so possessed, and con- 
trary to widespread popular opinion, 
the Devil is still around.” 


“You get the idea of these discussion 
clubs?” Dr. Carpenter asks. “Almost any 
Catholic, however devout, harbors cer- 
tain misconceptions about the teachings 
of the Church. There are areas where 
his knowledge of doctrine is thin. 
That’s where the discussion clubs come 
in. After all, our job in the CCD is to 
inform the ignorant, 
ourselves.” 

Of prime importance to the Confra- 
ternity program are the parent-educa- 
tors. As Archbishop O’Hara of Kansas 
City has pointed out, “The most impor- 
tant school of religion for any child is a 
good Catholic home,” and it is the job 
of the parent-educators to help the par- 
ents of the parish with the spiritual de- 
velopment of their children. 

Whenever a baby is born in the par- 
ish, a 
mother, 
things, 


beginning with 


parent-educator 
handing her, 


calls on the 
among other 
a pamphlet designed to assist 
her with the religious training of the 
new child. Every three months, for the 
next three years, the parent-educator re- 
turns, bringing a_ slightly 
vanced pamphlet each time. 

Since some 500 babies are born every 
year in Pittsfield’s Sacred Heart parish 
alone, you can well imagine the enor- 
mous—and enormously vital—work of 
the parent-educators throughout the 
diocese. 

Which brings us finally to the aposto- 
late of good will, whose members assist 
the parish priests with inquiry classes 
and with all other efforts to make con- 
verts or to bring to the non-Catholic 
segment of the community a clearer un- 
derstanding of Catholic doctrine and 


more ad- 


practices. 

This description of CCD at work in 
Pittsfield’s Sacred Heart parish barely 
hints at the job CCD is doing in 
other parishes throughout the diocese 
of Springfield. Many of the parish Con- 
fraternities have done much work with 
teen-agers, sponsoring social activities 
and organizing pilgrimages to religious 
shrines. 

In parish after parish, the Confra- 
ternities have sponsored Catholic book 
exhibits and installed Catholic libraries. 
Some Contraternities maintain a nursery 
school in the church basement on Sun- 
day mornings so that parents of small 
babies can attend Mass together. 

In Ludlow, Mass., the CCD conducted 
a labor school for two years. Ludlow is 
a highly industrial town. The school, 
heavily attended by representatives of 
both management and labor, was cred- 
ited with taking considerable boil out of 
a long-standing local labor feud. 

As a result of the zealous interest of 
Bishop Weldon, the tireless work of 
Father Cronin and his fellow priests, 
and the efforts of countless laymen like 


Drs. Martin and Carpenter, the Con- 
fraternity has seized the imaginations 
and invaded the hearts of large num- 
bers of Springfield’s 325,000 Catho- 
lics. There was striking evidence of this 
in October, 1953, when the diocese was 
host to the regional congress which CCD 
rules say must be held every year in 
each of the regions into which the Con- 
fraternity is nationally divided. 

The congress at Springfield was held 
at the Eastern States Exposition grounds 
in the western section of the city. For 
Father Cronin, the director, 
and for scores of other CCD function- 
aries, its preparation meant some four- 
teen months of back-breaking work. 

By opening day. October 10, 1953, 
19,000 persons from the Arch- 
dioceses of Boston and Hartford, Conn., 
had made reservations. As a matter of 
fact, over 40,000 persons blackened the 
huge 


diocesan 


some 


Exposition grounds during the 
three-day event. 

The congress was climaxed by a 
pageant in the Coliseum. Written and 
directed by members of the theater de- 
partment of Smith College, performed 
on a 73-by-70 foot stage. and titled The 
Sword of the Spirit, the pageant por- 
trayed the growth of the Church in the 
United States. 

On the evening of the pageant, Drs. 
Carpenter and Martin 


two Confraternity 


hosts of 
Father Jo- 
seph B. Collins, director of the national 
center in Miss Bar- 
bara Altinger, secretary of the national 
lay committee. 


were 


leaders: 


Washington, and 


Dr. Martin relives the occasion with 
a wry smile. ‘We had dinner in down- 
town Springfield,” he recalls, 
told our guests there’d be quite a crowd 


“and we 


at the pageant and that we had _ better 
get there half an hour early.” 

They got there half an hour before 
the pageant started, all right; but they 
were two hours late to get in. The coli- 
seum holds 7.500. Long before the doc- 
tors and their distinguished guests had 
arrived, the doors had been closed on an 
overflow crowd of close to 9,000. 

“We and manv others,” Dr. Martin 
says, “spent the evening under the stars. 
We didn’t see the pageant, but we heard 
some of it through the loud speakers.” 

At present all good Confraternity men 
and women have their eyes on Buffalo, 
N. Y: There, 26-30, will 


be staged the next national congress, an 


se ptember 


event which takes place every five years. 
“God willing.” Father Cronin com- 
ments hopefully, “the forthcoming na- 
tional will make a great deal of noise.” 
Who could hope otherwise? Perhaps, 
after the dust has settled at Buffalo, the 
vital and many-faceted Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine will be the organiza- 
tion every American Catholic knows. 
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OVERAGE of the 1956 Republi- 
io can and Democratic Conventions 
has overshadowed everything else in 
radio and TV for months but, if it 
weren't for this, the Ed Sullivan-Steve 
Allen “Battle of Nights” and 
the Dean Lewis splitula- 
tion would have top billing. 


Sunday 
Martin-Jerry 


Both stories are getting plenty of at- 
tention as it is, in spite of the strong 
competition. 

Ihe Sullivan-Allen strugele for su- 
premacy in the 8 to 9 P. M., NYT, time 
Sundays has been joined for some weeks 
now and a pattern is already in evi- 
dence. At least, it seems pretty obvious 


RADIO 
AND 
TELEVISION 


by JOHN LESTER 


that Sullivan, the Champ, has the “class” 
offering and will continue to attract 
older viewers no matter what happens. 
Allen, on the hand, should at 


tract and hold the younger ones with a 


othe 
program that is imaginative, fresh, and 
free-wheeling. The youngsters are sur¢ 
to like Steve's Letters” and 
“Crazy Shots” departments as well as the 


“Furious 


frequent pop music sessions he features. 

It also seems it will be up to Allen to 
create the “edge,” if there is to be one, 
as Sullivan is comparatively limited as 
to what he can do, and this will depend 
on whatever novelty, variety, and com- 
edy level the NBC-TV star can main- 
tain. 





Naturally, this “Battle of Sunday 
Nights” is far from over, certainly far 
from won by either side. 

Sullivan has had a death-grip on his 
prime Sunday night spot for a long 
time and doesn’t intend to relinquish it 
without a tooth-and-nail struggle, to 
prepare for which he canceled his vaca- 
tion this year. 

The columnist-emcee has a distinct 
advantage in that he’s the Champ, of 
course, and has been for several years, 
although that doesn’t seem to bother 
Challenger Allen, who has the vast re- 
sources of NBC behind him and super- 


confidence in his own ability as an en- 


tertainer—and he certainly is a man of 
many and talents, as all who 


know him must admit. 


varied 


Interest in this situation has been 
keen for weeks and the entire enter- 
tainment industry is awaiting a clear- 
cut decision one way or the other. Not 
SINCE Milton 
king ol 


and stations ran old 


Berle was unchallenged 
IV and competing networks 
movies or read 
lost-and-found ads while his raucous, hi 
larious, fast-moving, talent-packed pro 
grams were in progress, has there been 
so much speculation and discussion as 
to when, how, and if an entrenched 
series can be competed against success- 
fully—and who can do it. 


**Baby Doctor”? on TV 


If sheer quality and high public sery. 
ice values, in themselves, were able to 
attract. viewers the “Dr. (Benjamin) 
Spock” series on NBC-TV, Sundays from 
3 to 3:30 P.M., NYT, would be one of 
the highest rated offerings of all. Un. 
fortunately, though, even programs em. 
bodying these elements need a certain 
amount of publicity, TV competition 
being what it is these days, and this one 
has been swamped by drum-beating de. 
voted to many lesser but more costly 
entries. 

In spite of this, Dr. Spock has been 





doing nicely with his interesting and 
informative weekly sessions on the care 
and feeding of children of all ages, and 
his ratings have been building slowly. 

One reason is the handsome pediatr- 
cian is a whiz on the subject of little 
and young people and he speaks with 
a quiet authority that instantly conveys 
itself to parents and prospective parents. 
His programs are filmed in Cleveland, 
where Dr. Spock ts on ‘the staff of the 
Western Reserve U. Medical School. His 
guests, usually parents of small children, 
appear with their charges on Wednes- 
days. 


The tots are turned loose in a large, 
specially built play-area full of inter- 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: 
shot of Don McNeill and family. 


Don will host new quiz show 


esting toys while their respective parents 





“At home” 





have coffee with the doctor. It’s during 
this coffee-drinking period that the day’s 
subject is decided on, after which the 
cameras begin to grind. 

Usually, the programs are prepared 
as simply as that but, since Dr. Spock 
knows babies—and the parents they're 
struggling with—so well, the results are 
signe interesting, instructive, and easy 

» follow, there being a complete ab- 
sence of high-flown medical terms and 
cosmic references too frequently employ- 
ed by scientists. 

In the past, Dr. Spock has held classes 
for expectant fathers; parents 
as to the best ways to introduce solid 
foods into baby’s diet; discussed care of 
baby during its first few wecks at home; 
thumb- sucking, its causes and cures; and 


advised 


adoption, among many other related 
subjects. 
Dr. Spock’s book, Baby and Child 


Care, now being revised, is generally 
recognized as “The Bible’ in its field 
and, as far as I'm concerned, his Sun- 


day series on NBC is the finest thing of 
its kind on TV. He is also performing 
a splendid public service to the family 


and the nation. 


MeNeill’s Quiz-Spee 


Don McNeill, host-emcee of 
Breakfast Club which 
listeners for nearly 
tury, 


The 
entertained 
a quarter-ol-a-cen- 


has 


to dis- 


was in New York recently 
cuss a quiz-spectacular over which he’s 
very excited. 

The quizzer, to run ninety minutes 
or two hours, is planned to carry a top 





prize of several hundred thousand dol- 
lars, in addition to numerous other and 
smaller prizes of cash and merchandise, 
and is designed to pick up contest- 
ants—via the split-screen technique—in 
twenty or thirty major cities. 

McNeill will ask all questions from 
New York, if and when plans jell. 

The quizzer has no 
name and is intended 
but I 
more 


long-running 
at the moment 
as a test on a one-time basis, 
think the public will demand 
once it sees the first program. 


“Jack? and “The Wizard” 


Jack and the Beanstalk, beloved for 
generations by story-hungry children of 
all ages, is set as an NBC color spectac- 
ular in the fall, surely running ninety 
minutes and, possibly, going two hours 
or more! 

An entire musical score, including six 
is now 
being completed for the fairy-tale clas- 


or more charming novelty songs, 
sic which the network hopes to follow 
with an equally important production 
of The Wizard of Oz. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
currently 


and NBC are 
working on details for the re- 
lease to TV of the latter property. 
Donald O’Connor “Jack” 
“The Beanstalk” spectacular, making 
it all the more interesting. 


will star as 


In the Publie Interest 


Frauds and phonies beaming “sucker” 
programs into the United States from 
Canadian and Mexican radio and TV 
stations have been under attack by the 


Dr. Benjamin Spock discusses family problems with two 
couples in an informal session on his informative weekly TV series 





FCC and others here for years and now 
Congress has drawn a bead on them. 
A Bill extending and increasing pen- 
alties already in effect has been passed 
by both the House and the Senate and 
now awaits the President’s signature. If 
and when Ike may have 
signed by the time this appears in print 


signs—and he 


—prison terms up to five years and fines 
up to $1,000, or both, may be handed 
American 

outside 
get-rich-quick 


out to those who prey on the 


listener-viewer from _— stations 


borders with 
schemes, and such trash. 

This, by the 
taken against outside broadcasters since 
the crackdowns 
were renegade 


our shady 


way, is the stiffest action 
when 

certain 
Americans and others who beamed for- 
tune-telling 
from powerful stations in Mexico. 


early twenties, 


ordered on 
programs lines 


across our 


In Brief 


NBC 
stable any He’s unhappy with the 
TV opportunities the network has and 
hasn’t offered. And, incidentally, 
of the best bets for TV in a long time 
is Dennis’ pip-squeak 
of a girl Nevins, who 
sings up a flute like 
crazy, you bust 
your 
more about this gal. 
shell: Army toppers claim 
Youll Never Get Rich 
never be allowed on TV 
even if war were threatened! The happy 
nonsense would be considered undigni- 
fied and detrimental to morale! 


Dennis Day to check out of the 
day. 


one 


latest discovery, a 
Natalie 
plays the 
libs fit to make 
sides laughing! You'll be hearing 
Have a bomb- 
Phil Silvers’ 
would 
in wartime, or 


named 
storm, 
and ad 


series 
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“Practically cause and effect,” Mr. Harmon frequently said, after- 
ward, “There’s no getting around it, we all help shape other people’s 
lives. Even Agamemnon—” 

“Agamemnon and his little helpers,’ Mrs. Harmon usually. said, 
smiling. 

For they were pleasantly agreed that their monstrous old dog 
Agamemnon—huge, snuffling, shaggy, and amiable—had from the 
very start been at the center of the engaging back yard and alley 
developments which had lately so thoroughly occupied their sym- 
pathy and concern. 

Agamemnon—an originally white but now definitely grayed beast 
with a fierce, black patch circling one eye—had initiated this sym- 
pathy and concern by making friends one day with a small boy in 
the back yard. This in itself had been enough to gratify the Har- 
mons. For their own children were so incredibly grown as to be 
away from home—at school or at work—during that particular linger 
ing, goldem spicy fall when, in the back yards and alley, the 
engaging developments began to occur. Thus Agamemnon was 
deprived of the very persons who had for years most satisfactorily 
exhausted his powers for bouncing, dodging, and gamboling, and 
in his exuberant age was reduced to Mr. and Mrs. Harmon as 
potential companions in frolic. But though he deviled them both 
unmercifully, and though they both were grieved at neglecting him, 
they found his demands unbearable. 

So they were delighted when, that warm bright blue-and-gold 
September afternoon, a small boy—about six or seven; yellow-haired, 
brown-eyed, in freshly laundered jeans and white T-shirt—appeared 
marvelously in the back yard to entertain the dog. 

For half an hour this small boy threw the blue rubber ball and 
tugged at the old clothes pole which Agamemnon dragged out from 
behind the tarnished lilacs. In between struggles he sat in the sun 
on the tanning grass and cuddled the big, old, panting dog in his 
lap, delicately smoothing the crumpled ears and scratching the 
heaving sides. 


“Hi,” said Mr. Harmon, stepping out onto the back porch. 


by Kichaw f Siltvan 


ILLUSTRATED BY DOM LUPO 


He cuddled the big, old, panting dog in his lap 
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“You're not afraid of him, are you? 
He’s so big, most people are afraid of 
him.” 


“I was scared at first,” said the boy. 
“But he wiggled.” 

“When they wiggle it’s all right,” said 
Mr. Harmon. “He won't hurt you. In 
fact, I can see he likes you.” 

“He does?” 

“Sure. When he plays with you that 
way—and then settles down to be petted 
—it’s a sure sign he likes you.” 

“What's his name?” 

“Agamemnon.” 

Ihe small boy stared. He had a cres- 
smudge of dirt on one 
cheek; his eyes were 
lashed. 


cent-shaped 
large and long 
“Agamemnon,” said Mr. Harmon 
again. “It’s an unusual name for a dog. 
Just call him Aggie.” 

“Ageie,” said the boy, “you want 
to chase the ball again?” He threw the 
ball into a corner of the yard, and the 
dog lunged after it. 

“Live around here, do you?” 

The boy pointed at the house directly 
across the alley. 

“Oh? At the 

“They're my grandpa and grandma 
My name’s not Meadows, though.” 

“No? 

“Martin Gardiner. I’m in first grade 
What's your name?” 

Mr. Harmon told him: they talked 
about the \gamemnon 
snorted when he breathed; they spoke 
of the big spiderweb catching the afte 
noon sun at the corner of the garage; 
they wondered whether spiders, work- 
ing hard, ever snorted: it was a fine 
When he turned to go 
inside, Mr. Harmon said: ‘Now look, 
Martin, any time you want to come 
ever here and play with 


“Right over there.’ 
Meadows’?”’ 


What's your name?” 


reasons why 


conversation. 


\gamemnon 
ahead. We like to 
you play with him.” 

“T’ll come back every day.” 

“And if you don’t find him outside 
to play with just come up to the back 
door here, and we'll let him out!” 

Inside the screen door, Mrs. Harmon, 


you come right 
have a_ bov like 


Criss-crossing strips of limp and dangling 
dough across the top of an unbaked 
cherry pie, was laughing. “A fine plot!” 
she told her husband when he came 
in. “You're just trying to get that 
poor little boy to exhaust Agamemnon 
for you!” 

“He’s an awfully nice little boy,” said 
Mr. Harmon. “Mannerly. I wouldn't 
trust Agamemnon to just any boy.” 

So they began talking about Martin, 
wondering why he was suddenly living 
with his grandparents, wondering where 
he came from, and what he was doing 
here. For his effect on the dog they 
were later profoundly grateful; because 
Agamemnon, spent by outdoor exercise. 
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Was so unexpectedly weary that he didn’t 
devil either of them all the rest of that 
day or night. 

(And Martin kept coming. He ap- 
parently went to school only in the 
mornings, and every afternoon he ap- 
peared in the Harmon’s back yard to 
play with Agamemnon. 

“It’s nice,” said Mrs. Harmon, “But 
it’s pathetic, too! Such a lonely little 
hoy, he ought to have other children to 
play with! But he’s always alone!” 

“You don’t know the whole story.” 
Mr. Harmon told her. “I> met old 
Mr. Strangberg this morning in the alley 
when I was backing the car out, and he 
told me Martin's parents are getting 
divorced and that he and his mother 
are practically taking refuge with the 
grandparents, because the father’s such 
a brute!” 

“Oh, that poor little boy!” cried Mrs. 
Harmon. “How can people be that way 
when they've got a child like Martin?” 

“OL course you can’t always count on 
what old Strangberg says—” 

“IT know, I know! But he’s such a 
snoop that he’s bound to get at least 


half his stories straight! I’m going to 


—_—~ 











e There’s really only one thing 
wrong with the younger generation: 
a lot of us don’t belong to it any 
more.—Orville E. Reed 


eee 


look lor him tomorrow and try to find 
out more!” 

But the next day, when Mrs. Harmon 
intercepted old Mr. Strangberg on_ his 
mid-afternoon jaunt down the alley, he 
had switched stories, or at least changed 
sides. He was a dedicated reporter of 
neighborhood news, Mr. 


with his prying, 


Strangberg, 
green eyes and his 
thin, white hair and his jovial courtli 
ness never quite concealing his intense 
curiosity; and now in the alley he gave 
Mrs. Harmon an account—as denuncia- 
tory as it was undetailed—of the repre 
hensible character of Martin’s mother. 
I tell vou one thing, Mrs. Harmon!” 
he declaimed in the sun-bright alley. 
In my time married women 
And his long face 
wrinkled into a scandalized look of pure, 
mournful delight. 


young 
hewed to the line!” 


\Mirs. Harmon was bewildered. Late 
that afternoon, while she stood peeling 
potatoes at the kitchen sink and watch- 
ing through the Martin 
chased Agamemnon wildly into the lilac 
bushes and out of them, the dog carry- 
ing a pop bottle clenched in his teeth, 
she saw a golden-haired young woman 
in a blue dress emerge from the 
Meadows’ yard across the alley and 


window as 


stand, hands on hips, calling to the 
boy. 

Mrs. Harmon dropped a _ half-peeled 
potato, dried her hands on her apron, 
and darted to the back door. For an 
instant—as she later told her husband— 
she was intent on confronting Jezebel 
and demanding the truth. But then 
prudently she paused, in the middle of 
the kitchen linoleum. This whole thing 
was, after all, none of her business. She 
turned, with reluctance but firmness, 
back to the sink. As she picked up 
the half-peeled potato, Martin called. 

At first she thought she should pre- 
tend not to hear him and did so for 
a moment. But she was standing in 
clear view at the window, and _ outside 
he was waving one hand and cupping 
the other to his lips as he sang out 
her name; and the blonde young woman 
was standing beside him now in the 
back yard—her hair identical with his, 
no mistake about it!—with the expectant 
dismayed look of one about to be in- 
troduced to Lord knows what. 

Mrs. Harmon whisked off her apron 
patted her hair, and did her lips hastily 
in the kitchen mirror with an old lip 
stick left behind by her younge 
daughter. As she stepped out onto the 
back porch the young woman in_ the 
yard was bending over a wriggling, re- 
cumbent Agamemnon, rolling on_ his 
back in the grass and snuffling happily. 
\lso—and this Mrs. Harmon noted with 
special sympathy, for it signified a degre 
of appreciation to which not many of 
her own dearest friends had over the 
years attained—the young woman was 
scratching delicately the shaggy folds of 
\gamemnon’s neck and was murmuring 
with appropriate amiability: ‘Ah, he’s 
a good old dog! He’s a sweet old dog! 
He vs, he ts a sweet old dog!” 

\s these were precisely Mrs. Harmon's 
sentiments, the dubious libels cast by 
Mr. Strangberg instantly obliterated 
themselves; and she knew that what 
she saw belore her was a fine and honor- 
able young woman, worthy of Martin 
and of connubial harmonies. 

“Hello!” she said. “You're Martin's 
mother, of course—you look so much 
alike!” 

Straightening up—whereupon — Aga- 
bounded to his feet and 
squared away growling insanely at the 
pop bottle, daring Martin to roll it 
across the grass—the young woman said: 
“Oh, Mrs. Harmon, Martin shouldn't 
have called you. But I did want to 
meet you, just to say how nice you've 
been to him!” 

“Martin’s a very nice little boy.” 

“I don’t think you know how much 
it’s meant to him—and to me, too!—that 
you let him come over here and _ play 
with your dog—” 


memnon 
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“Agamemnon’s loved every minute 
of it!” 

“Yes, but it’s meant so much to 
Martin these past few weeks to have 
the companionship that Ag—ah, Aga- 
memnon’s given him. And I’m so grate- 
ful to you for being so kind!” 

“But really we haven't 
thing—!”” 

“Oh, you’ve given him cookies every 
day and you've talked to him! I tell 
you, he just thinks the world of you 
and your husband—and of that nice 
old dog! He talks and talks every 
night about Agamemnon! ‘Thank you 
all for being so sweet to Martin!” 

“We like him,” said Mrs. Harmon. 
“We haven’t been sweet to him, really. 
He’s just a sweet little boy.” 

So that evening she told Mr. Harmon 
that certainly the Martin's 
father, be- 
from the 


done any- 


trouble in 
must rise from the 
couldn't 


mother, who was sweet. 


family 
cause it be rising 

“T just met Mr. Strangberg over at 
the drug store when I was pickil 
the ice 


1g up 
cream,” said Mr. Harmon, “and 
that Martin’s father 
has been throwing money around and 
neglecting his family, and then in the 
next breath he tells me that Martin’s 
mother is a spendthrift shrew that no- 
body on 


first he tells me 


earth could get along with— 
I don’t know what to think!” 

“Mr. Strangberg is just a nasty old 
gossip!”” cried Mrs. 


“Talk, talk, talk— 


Harmon, bitterly. 
that’s all he does, 
and he loves it! But one thing I know 
is that Martin has a very 
And I do so wish 
get back together again! 


nice mother! 
they'd all 
It’s not good 


much 


this way! It’s not good at all!” 


\ Saturday afternoon or so later, Mr. 


Harmon was out in his back yard 
wondering if it was worth while going 


to all the effort and bother of spraying 
the chrysanthemums. He_ had 
been able to get chrysanthemums very 
far into October their stalks 
and greenery withering brown, and he 
didn’t know whether the fault lay in 
him or in natural processes. As _ he 
stood pondering, a car stopped in the 


never 


without 


alley, just beyond the Harmons’ garage. 
At the same moment, Martin—his face 
scrubbed pink, his suit blue, his shoes 
glossy brown—came running out of the 


back door of the Meadows’ house. 
“Daddy\” yelled Martin. 
The driver of the car had got out; 


he stood in the alley, a stocky, yellow- 
haired man in a brown-checked jacket 
and crumpled gray flannel trousers. He 
held out his arms, crouched, and caught 
Martin as the boy flew at him. Then 
for a long moment he twirled round and 
round, hugging the boy. 

Agamemnon came bounding out of 


the Harmons’ house, the screen door 


slapping behind him. Mr. Harmon, 
embarrassed at his own involuntary in- 
trusion on this father-son reunion, at- 
tempted to head off the dog; but 
Agamemnon got by him and, making 
foolish noises midway between whine 
and yelp, started hopping stifflegged in 
circles about Martin and _ his 

“IT know who this is,” 


father. 

Martin’s father 
said, setting the boy down: at which 
friendly reference Agamemnon _ backed 


away, wheezed, and shook his head 
wildly. ‘This is Agamemnon. And’—he 
turned to Mr. Harmon with out- 


stretched hand—“‘I’ve heard Martin talk 
about you and your wile, too. Honestly, 
I want to thank you both for bei 
good to my boy.” 


1g sO 


“We haven't done a_ thing,” Mr. 
Harmon said, shaking hands. ‘“He’s a 
mighty fine boy, though.” 

“Yes,” said Martin’s father, “he’s a 
mighty fine boy.” With his eyes fol- 


lowing Martin and Agamemnon in their 
circling of the back 


more 


vard he became 


suddenly even solemn. “I want 
you to know how much I appreciate all 
you've done for 


formally. 


him,” he said very 
“Saturday afternoon’s turned 


into my only time with him, you see. 


We're going to a football game down in 
Lincoln Park. Martin! 
son!” 


Come on now, 


Martin came on the run, with Aga- 
memnon behind him. 

“Agamemnon!” shouted Mr. Harmon. 
“Now stop it!” 

And then after the car drove off, he 
brought the into the house. 
“Martin’s father is all right,” he told 
his wife. “I was just talking to him. 
He’s devoted to that boy.” 

“She’s devoted to Martin, 
she’s all right. I know she is! 
have much of a talk with him?” 

“Enough to feel that he’s a nice young 
guy,” said Mr. Harmon. “He’s all right. 
I do wish people wouldn’t get themselves 
all messed up like this!” 

“They ought to get back together!” 

“for Martin’s sake, at 

“_for their own sakes too!” 


dog 


And 
Did you 


too. 


least!” 


“I think he’s being proud about it— 
I mean proud in the ungiving way. But 
he loves that little 
“Oh, probably they all love one an- 
other! But she 
of ungiving, too—] 


bov.” 

seemed to me_ sort 
mean it the same 
way vou meant it. Yet she was so nice 


to Agamemnon!” 





Arm in arm, they sauntered across the Harmon’s back yard 
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“He didn’t pay much attention to 
\gamemnon, but he kept telling me 
how grateful he was to us.” 

“As if we'd done anything at all,” 
said Mrs. Harmon. “It makes me feel 
sO useless!” 

Imagine if anything like that had 
ever happened to us. Imagine the kids. 
Its awlul! That litthe Martin doesn’t 
deserve it!” 

‘If they'd both just sit back and 
think!” cried Mrs. Harmon. “I don't 
care what it is! I don’t care what old 
Mr. Strangberg says! If they'd both 
just think!" 

“Of Martin,” he said. 


“And of 
The following 


themselves!” 

Saturday alternoon 
October 
spicy expiring fragrance in 
and the leaves universally 
following the pattern of Mr, Harmon's 
had left 


wistfully 


definitely early 


now, with a 
the amber, 
sun-shot air, 
chrvsanthemums, which he un- 
spraved \eamemnon — was 
late lunch 
breakfast nook. 


excited, 


watching his owners finish a 
at the table 
Martin’s 


in the Then 


voice startling, clear 
as vell but the words indistinguishable 
came from the back vard 

Mr. Harmon jumped to the 
\gamemnon beat him, and wriggled out 


Mrs. 


door. 


ahead. Harmon came hurrving 
behind. 
1 ook!” 


what mv mother got me! 


Martin was shouting. “Look 


His mother, with a man’s old raincoat 
caped over her shoulders, stood laughing 
in the alley 


Beside Martin, running to 


} 


the Harmons’ back door. galloped a 
big-pawed, white, shaggy pup with a 
fierce black patch circling one eye. 
“He’s mine!” shouted Martin. “He's 
mv dog! Look!” 
\gamemnon was extremely conde- 


With the 


and experience he sniffed casually a few 


scending. superiority of age 


mes at the puppy. then turned away 
to butt Martin in the knees with his 
head 

Mr. and Mrs. Harmon were bending 
over the squirming puppy. 


‘T just thought he needed a dog,” Mrs 
Gardiner was explaining 

“Thev're so cute when thev’re little!” 

“He’s biting mv fingers!” 

He's five 
eoing to be 

While 


nust have 


months old and his name's 
cried Martin 
talking the car 
driven up the 


\gamemnon!”’ 
they were 
allev: quietly 


nd unnoticed it must have stopped out 


view in the alley behind the garage 
nd to its driver there had evidently 
come only the voices of his son and the 


Harmons; for when he strode grinning 


around the corner of the 
very 


garage with a 


small shaggy white 
Martin's obviously 
not expecting to face Martin’s mother. 


Indeed, for an instant he 


puppy in his 


ands, father was 


seemed not 
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to notice her. Proceeding apparently 
by plan, on momentum, he stooped, 
released the puppy, and chuckled as_ it 
waddled forward on unsteady legs, its 
fat belly almost touching the grass, Its 
with black. 
“Got a litthe junior model Agamemnon 


for you, son!” 


near eye fiercely ringed 


Then suddenly he stood 
straight and stiff. He started 
to speak to his broke off, 
plunging his hands deep into his top 


up very 


wile, but 


coat po kets. 


“For me? Another one?” cried Martin. 
Mamma, look at him!” 
stiffly toward 


Agamemnon advanced 


the second puppy; he peered at it 
curiously, then batted it down with one 
severe forepaw and sniffed at it as at 
some bewildering new specimen of insect 
life. ‘dgamemnont” Mr. 
Harmon. He his dog's 
collai “I'd the 
said very 
this 
increasingly complicated backyard scene 


himself 


shouted 
erabbed for 
take 
Harmon, 


better him into 


Mr. 
much wanted to disappear 


house! who 


from 


But when he looked at his wife he 


saw that she was on the verge ot 


Watching the 


some 


strange hysteria. two 


¢ Tact is the unsaid part of what 
think.—Circulation 


you Associates 


black eved 


thev fell 
after simultaneous leaps 


pupptes as 
one another 


ovel 


at Agamemnon’s unhappy, disapproving 


ace, Mrs. Harmon was making uncon 
trollable sputtering noises 

He’s as close as I could get to 
Martin’s tathe1 


“And he’s just weeks 


\gamemnon, son,” was 
explaining 
old.” 


The other 


four 


close as J 
cried Martin’s mother, “And 
he’s five months old!” 


one’s just as 
could get!” 
Glancing at Mrs. 
Harmon, who was now giggling openly, 
She turned to het 
husband and said, talteringly: “I 


she began to smile 
2uess 


we both must have had the same idea.” 


Then—uncontrollably, like Mrs. Harmon 
she began to laugh. 
You bought him that one?” He be- 
gan to laugh, too. 


She nodded and—as Mr. Harmon later 
described it—she practically simpered. 
“I've been 


looking everywhere for 


that raincoat you're wearing.” 

And here it was all the while!” 
Verv becoming, 
“Look,” Mrs. have 

to go in and wash dishes, but you peo- 


ple both 


too.” 
said Harmon, “I 


seem to have the right im- 
pulses, so why don’t you play with all 
these nice black-eyed dogs for a little 
while and sort of—whatever it was—talk 


things over.’ 


“Well, if-,” said Martin’s father, look. 
ing at his wife. 

If you—,”” said Martin’s mother, look. 
husband. 
both 


ing at he 


Phey acted—as Mr. Harmon 
said later, when there was no longer 
any doubt about the outcome, and 


Martin and his mother were no longer 
and the 
unquestionably a_ re. 
facing the 


resident across the — alley, 


Gardiners were 


conciled family, 


future in 
formidable conflict with two bouncing 
\gamemnons—they both acted as_ sur. 
prised and sheepish and embarrassed as 
if thev’d been caught making silly faces 
at one another in church. “Ridiculous!” 


said Mr. Harmon, afterward. “Really 
ridiculous!” 

But at the moment he said: “Aga- 
memnon! In the house with vou! 

“Oh, can't he please stay out and 
play?” cried Martin. “I think he's 
beginning to make friends with my 
dogs.” 

“Well, if he knocks them down a bit 
itll just mean he’s interested, Martin, 
It won't mean he doesn’t like ‘em.’ 


So Mr. and Mrs. Harmon went inside, 
“You think it might all work out?” 
he asked. 


“Could you ever imagine any more 


fantastic start to a reconciliation?” 


she cried, dabbing at her eyes. “All 
those black-eyed dogs! Like lovebirds!” 
She peered out the window. “Look!” 

Martin’s father and mother, arm in 
arm, were sauntering across the Har- 
mons’ back vard toward the alley, with 
Martin and the two puppies trailing 
them. Agamemnon was trudging, head 
down, toward the back porch. 

“That's a fine old animal, that Aga- 
memnon!” 

“We have to play with him more 
often!” 


“Especially now if Martin goes back 
home.” 

“IT never thought of that! What have 
we got ourselves into here, anyhow?” 

“You know, in a way Agamemnon is 
sort of responsible for what happened,” 
said Mr. Harmon. 

“He and all those other dogs!” 

“If this thing works out, it'll be 
cause effect.””. said Mr. Harmon. 
“There’s no getting around it, we all 


and 


help shape other people's lives. Even 
\gamemnon—” 
“Even \gamemnon,” — said Mrs. 


Harmon. “Let 
He's got that 
practically through!” 


him in now, will vou? 


screen door scratched 


Agamemnon came in wriggling, with 
head cocked. ears erect, ready for food 
and frivolity. 

“Good dog,” said Mr. Harmon, “Isn't 
he a fine dog, though?” 


said Mrs. Harmon. 
about it.” 


“He's a fine dog,” 
“No doubt 
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Couples can make a contract about the thing that is breaking up their marriage—like drink, 


gambling, or a triangle. Here is how it works. And here is the man who thought it up 








JUDGE BURKE 


arriage Mender 


“Divorce granted!” 
those words 
Los Angeles 
signal smashup for an 
affair’ 


sacred vows. 


Seventy times each day 


are intoned in courts of 


County. They 


other “love romance one sol 


emnized by 

In 1955, there were 33,400 marriages 
in Los Angeles County. (Its geographic 
limits take in that notorious matrimon 


Hollywood ) 


During that twelve-month period, 28, 


ial playground, 
248 couples filed for divorce. 

Catholic laymen often complain about 
rate, 
thing about it. 


the divorce but nobody does any 


by CHARLES G. JOHNSON 


Nobody did, that is, until Judge Louis 
H. Burke was appointed to the Los 
Angeles Superior Court in 1953. by the 


then Governor Earl Warren (now Chiet 


Justice Warren of the U.S. Supreme 
Court 

Today Judge Burke is a model for 
jurists throughout America. His formula 
for saving shaky marriages is being 
copied in law courts all over the land 


nd in some foreign countries too. 
This legal success story began with 
judge Burke’s dismay at the heavy di 


trath« 


vorce 


God-fearing and without political am 





bition, he took | O 1 il 1 nciples 
when he ascended As a well 
trained layman (Lovola [ ersity Law 
School, 1927 ol fi he 
wanted to help I l im1lies ithe 
than preside if cl ckup 

Day after dav . ng to mature 
men and wome Inning away” from 
mutual responsibilities and problems, 
setting aside solemn vows, the Judge 
wondered: 

“Why do men and en, once in 
love. file for divorce; 

“Will this coupl ve to regret di- 
vorce came so easily? 
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“What can be done to save this mar- 
riage?” 

Behind divorce’s “freedom” facade, 
Judge Burke saw heartbreak—especially 
that isolating innocent child victims. 
(He learned seven out of ten juvenile 
delinquents in Los Angeles 
came from broken homes.) 


County 


He saw breach of contract! 

“Some marriages lay more emphasis 
on champagne and caviar than on child- 
ren and the classical vows!” 

For six months Judge Burke studied 
and analyzed the divorce problem. He 
listened patiently to charges and coun- 
conciliation court. Be- 
hind the acrimony and tearful recrimin- 
ations, he found one central fact: Too 


tercharges in 





Judge Burke has a chat with 
his oldest daughter, Kathleen 


many U.S. couples fail to realize the 
finality of the marriage bond—that it is 
a lifetime contract. 

Contract! That was the key. 

Judge Burke set to work drafting a 
bona fide legal contract for spatting 
couples. It was more than a kiss-and- 
make-up proposition. It had teeth; pro- 
vided for stiff fines and, in some cases, 
jail sentences. 

\fter six months and some 50,000 
words (he drafted and re-drafted it a 
dozen times). the finished product was 
ready for trial. It was 36 pages long. It 
began with the agreement of both par- 
ties to forgive and forget the past. 

The contract covered the whole range 
of family relations, including nagging, 
drinking to excess, control of temper, 
discipline of the children, personal ap- 
pearance, pocket money, gambling, the 
family budget, personal mail, charge ac- 
counts, pay checks (all stubs must be 
shown to the spouse), sex relations, and 
the silent (or doghouse) treatment. 

It was a businesslike document. It 
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Judge with family. (l to r) Mrs. Burke, Mary Eileen, 
Sheila Ann, Patrick, Michael, Kathleen 


was designed to counteract the many 
business-type marriage ceremonies—out- 
side church—which don’t emphasize the 
sacred vows. 

“Often a wrecked marriage can be 
saved by drawing up a new contract,” 
Judge Burke declares. “We make cer- 
tain both husband and wife fully under- 
stand it.” 

Parties filing for divorce, who agree 
through conciliation court to attempt 
mending their marriage, carefully study 
clauses pertinent to their particular 
problems. Those who sign the contract 
do so voluntarily. 

But it imposes solemn promises which 
must be kept. Penalty for failure can be 
as severe as a five-day stretch in county 
jail. Violations constitute contempt of 
court. 

In two years only twenty “contract- 
breakers” have been called into Judge 
Burke’s court, found guilty of contempt, 
and punished. Ten were put behind 
bars! 

\ll couples applying for divorce in 
Judge Burke’s court are given the op- 
reconciliation. 


portunity to attempt 


Candidates are interviewed separately 
after each has submitted a list of griev- 
ances against the other party. Thus each 
has a fair hearing and the Judge has an 
opportunity to probe into problem 
areas. 

Experience has taught him many 
couples find it difficult to communicate 
with one another after major domestic 
differences. They find it hard to say: 
“I’m sorry.” 

In attempting to mend marriages and 
obtain forgiveness for erring spouses, 


Judge Burke has patterned his activity 


on the prayer of St. Francis of Assisi: 

“Lord, make me an instrument of 
your peace; where there is hatred, let 
me sow love; where there is injury, par- 
don; where there is doubt, faith; where 
there is despair, hope; where there is 
darkness, light; and where there is sad- 
ness, joy.” 

Reviewing the hundreds of reconcili- 
ations in his court, 75 per cent of them 
permanent, he declares: 

“There is little to equal the satisfac. 
tion of aiding a couple surmount mis- 
understandings, forgive injuries, and go 
back together determined to face the 
future together with love, hope, and 
trust.” 

Domestic problems that pave the way 
for divorce actions, he observes, are 
often unreasonable jealousy, addiction 
to alcohol or gambling, ill health, abuse 
of children, infidelity, financial prob- 
lems, involvement in crime, sex prob- 
lems, and emotional immaturity (lack 
of responsibility) . 

But often little things lead to a blow- 
up. 

Conversations in his private cham- 
surke divorce 
actions can actually stem from: 


bers have shown Judge 


Lack of Courtesy: “The wife com- 
plained— 

“*He never opens the door for me. 
He lets me carry in the groceries. He 
doesn’t love me any more.’ 

“She had nothing more tangible than 
that. His lack of courtesy led to words, 
ill-feelings—ultimately, divorce court.” 

Courtship is Over: “Another young 
wife complained: 

“*He used to be so romantic and at 
tentive. Now all he does at night is come 
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home for meals and sit up watching tele- 


vision. We’re married six months and 
I'm treated like a housekeeper.” 
Indigestion: “The husband had a 


pressure job and a skittish stomach. Each 
evening his wife fed him the day’s 
troubles along with meat and potatoes. 

“He listened and fought off indiges- 
tion. Finally he slapped the table, shout- 
ed at the children, and stormed out of 
the house. He came home drunk when 
the bar closed at 2 A.M.” 

Judge Burke tipped off the unknow- 
ing wife to dinnertime dangers. He pre- 
scribed grace before meals. 

Four weeks later this couple reported 
back to conciliation court: “Not one 
quarrel at mealtime!” Hubby’s stomach 


Jam session in family parlor, Judge 
and son, Patrick 


was in A-] condition. They were honey- 
mooners again. 

Judge, Burke isn’t timid about stress- 
ing man’s dependence on God. His mar- 
riage contract lays heavy emphasis on 
morality and the efficacy of prayer. As 
the direct result of the above actual case 
history, he inserted the following recom- 
mendation: 

“The pausing of the family at the 
start of each meal for the invoking of 
God’s blessing serves as a great deterrent 
to discord . . . a reminder that with 
God’s blessing each meal can be a time 
of peace and contentment.” 

It’s a sure-fire 
mealtime, 


cure for nagging at 
On the place of children in marriages, 
Judge Burke’s contract says in part: 
“Children bring life to a marriage... 
Each parent takes on a new dignity and 
responsibility . . . They see in the child 
the handwork of God! They be- 
come God’s agents in the upbringing of 
the child. And what an awesome respon- 


sibility it is... If a child is to attain 


full stature, physically, mentally, and 
spiritually, he will need many things, 
including: 

(1) The 


each parent, 


love and active interest of 

(2) A home, however humble, where 
harmony prevails. 

(3) The good example and _ leader- 
ship of his parents in his moral and 
spiritual development.” 

Since punishment of children often 
brings trouble between husband and 
wile, the contract says in part: 

“We will strive to remember that the 
best discipline is the disapproval of a 
loved and loving parent. We know that 
obedience through fear is short-lived— 
the child will outgrow the fear and long 
before that he will have lost respect . 
obedience through love endures 
We will strive for patience, gentleness, 
understanding, firmness, ingenuity, and 


love in dealing with our child or chil- 
dren.” 
In infidelity cases, Judge Burke 


doesn’t hesitate to have the paramour 
(His Honor says “Babe”) subpoenaed 
at her place of employment. That unex- 
pected development puts the illicit af- 
fair in an unflattering light. 

“Fellow employees are going to start 
asking questions,” the Judge grins. 

Often when the subpoenaed third 
party meets the wronged wife (or hus- 
band) in conciliation court, disillusion- 
ment sets in further. Listening to the 
married couple air mutual problems 
earnestly and honestly in the judge’s 
chamber can be humiliating. The out- 
sider suddenly sees himself in the role 
of social termite. Cocktail bar romances 
lose allure in the unkind light of con- 
ciliation court. 

“The law doesn’t give us jurisdiction 
over home-wreckers,” Judge Burke ac- 
knowledges. “So we can’t compel any 
third party to sign our contract.” 

But usually the outsider, after squirm- 
ing through the long ordeal in concilia- 
tion court, is happy to duck out on a 
harmonious note by agreeing not to see 
the married again. Once the 
third party does sign, he (she) auto- 
matically becomes liable for contempt 
of court if promises are broken. 

Judge Burke once sent a prosperous 
husband and his “babe” to jail for vio- 


person 


lating their signed vow to stay apart. 
The indignity cooled off their affair in a 
hurry. 

“You 


when 


faces 
Judge 
Burke chuckles. “They certainly weren't 
dressed for jail!” 

Since Judge Burke initiated the new 
order in divorce court, the record has 
been phenomenal. Nearly 950 out of 
2100 divorce-bound couples have agreed 


their 
I pronounced sentence,” 


should have seen 


to reconcile. Three-quarters of those 
making an effort to save their marriages 
succeeded. 

Judge Burke resides with his wife and 
five youngsters in St. Benedict’s Parish, 
fifteen miles east of Los Angeles in sub- 
urban Montebello. They’re pioneer par- 
ishioners. The Judge’s parents became 
the fourth family when St. Benedict's 
was a small mission church back in 1902. 
Until last year mother was choir 
director, a parish post she held con- 
tinuously for thirty-five years. 

All the judge’s children attend par- 
ochial school. Michael was graduated in 
June from Loyola University; Kathleen 
is a senior at Mount St. Mary’s College 
and Sheila Ann a freshman there; Mary 
Eileen is a sophomore at Sacred Heart 
of Mary High; and Patrick is an eighth- 
grader at St. Benedict’s. 

The Judge is a tall, raw-boned, friend- 
ly man in his early fifties. He looks a 
little like actor Henry Fonda. His affa- 
bility, earnestness, and easy manner 
make him one of the most popular fig- 
ures in Los Angeles’ huge Hall of Jus- 
tice. 

He has -been an attorney for thirty 
years and Montebello’s City Attorney 
for nineteen. He volunteered for duty 
during World War II and served two 
years as a trial court judge in Germany. 

In addition to his judicial work and 


his 


many speaking engagements (his fa- 
vorite theme: Divorce and _ Delin- 


quency), Judge Burke is vice-president 
of the Catholic Big Brothers and one of 
its most active directors. 

Recently Time devoted 
several columns to Judge Burke’s suc- 
cess in Conciliation Court. It declared: 
“In two years his court has become a 
prototype, and his 887 united homes are 
a shining record . . 

Since then the Judge has received 
hundreds of letters. Seventy-five of them 
came from judges, law school deans, and 
bar associations in the U. S., Alaska, 
Argentina, Canada, France, Germany, 
Italy, Singapore, Spain, and Switzerland. 
Without exception, they asked for sam- 
ples of his unique conciliation contract. 
McGraw-Hill is talking about publish- 
ing a book based on his successes. 

Ironically, Judge Burke has just been 
transferred to criminal court. But he 
will continue his work as top adviser 
and consultant to Los Angeles’ rapidly 
growing conciliation court. 

Judge Burke’s pattern for saving 
marriages, including the 36-page legal 
contract, is faithfully followed 
by his successor, Judge Louis Drucker. 
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CHARLES G. JOHNSON is Sports editor of 
The Tidings, Los Angeles Catholic newspaper, 
and a frequent contributor to Columbia, Cath- 
olic Digest, and Extension. 
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THE S7en POST 


by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


A Friend in Need 


non-Catholic, but within the Church; 
our children are being reared as Catholics. We are close 
friends of another couple, outside the Church, 
whose children are being reared as non-Catholics. Is there 
anything I can do?—L. S., BARRE, VT. 


IT am married to a 


married 


Genuine friendship implies a mutual liking between per- 


sons, based upon respect. Consistently, we cannot 


know 


play 


neutral when we that a friend is committing moral 
suicide. First of all, your Catholic friend, even though ex 
communicated, is still obliged to attend Mass. He is not 
exempt from his obligations 
penalty. Were he to 


might 


because he has incurred a 


Mass 
what 


earnestly, he 
God's 
all eternity, he 


attend and pray 


receive the grace to do is right. grace 


means enlightenment and courage. Fon will 


have to answer to God for himself and his children. \ny 


decisions to be made now must be made according to that 
premise. 

Both as a Catholic 
of charity. Your attitude of friendship would be lacking, as 
Action, if 
practical effort to rectify this tragic situation, On the one 
tact 


what to say 


and a friend, you have an obligation 


well as your spirit of Catholic you made no 


hand, considerable is called for. Tact is defined as a 


keen 
as skill in dealing with difficult or delicate 


sense ol or do, to avoid viving offense; 
situations. On 
the other hand, excessive tact would bespeak a “do nothing, 
say nothing” policy. Better to risk the friendship than play 
neutral. 


your 


Since your parish priest is an occasional visitor at 


home, why not arrange for him to “drop in” at the 


same time as your friend, the lapsed Catholic? There are 


times when an ambush is the only tactic advisable. 


Birth Control a la Sanger 


Are there any 
birth 


Sange 


circumstances in which the Church permits 
In Reader’s Digest (July, 1956) 
this 


control? Margaret 


advocates practice as the solution of Asta’s 


problem of overpopulation. What answer is there to hei 


W., PALisApEs Park, N. J] 


argument?—B. 


Mai 
garet Sanger, implies a recourse to contracep 


Planned parenthood or birth coatrol, a la 


tives whereby the procreative process is un 
The Church 
such delib- 


is forbid 


naturally, artificially frustrated. 


does not and cannot endorse any 


erate frustration of nature because it 


py 
— 


Lord slew him becaus¢ 
38:10) 
cing so unyielding 


l den by divine law. ‘The 


MM lid 
x he did a 
X 


detestable thing.” (Genesis 


Readily, we admit that, in 
control, the 
\s the 
infallible spokesman of God, the Church does not take he 
cue from Margaret Sanger, whos« 
been so easily prevented by the very means she advocates. 

It is superficial for Sanger and others to characterize the 
problem as one of 


lation is an undeniable fact, but the 


on the matter of unnatural birth 





Church is as “old fashioned” as the Creator Himself. 


very existence could have 


“Ove rpopulation.’ Localized overpopu- 


basic causes are factors 
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such as an unfair allocation of land and natural resource 
The really basic problems will never be solved merely } 
preventing the existence of countless persons, contrary | 





the laws of Divine Providence. 


Don’t Worry 


My fourth pregnancy ended in a premature stillbirth. Bot 
doctor and nurses agreed that the baby was dead at least ;| 
week before delivery, but they baptized her. Was the ba 
tism valid? Have I now any obligations toward the so 
of thig daughter, such as Masses or the like?—R. W., Bi 
FALO, N. Y. 

If life had not become extinct, then the conditional baptis 


administered We are not 
subjects for the sacrament of baptism unless alive. In th 


was valid and effective. prope 


case, everything was done which reasonably could be. A 





unbaptized infant is not consigned to hell. Nor is such ; 
infant liable to purgatory; hence, there is no call for Mass 
or other suffrages. While unbaptized infants do not enjoif 
the fulness of heaven, they do enjoy a natural heaven—u} 
marred by any realization of “what might have been.” \ 
should remember that heaven implies two things—a_pla¢ 
and a state or condition of happiness. ‘There is no reas 
why an unbaptized infant cannot be in the same eter 
heaven with its parents, although enjoying another ki 
of happiness, For example, parent and child can be in tl 
same room, each enjoying himself in his own way, accordir 


to relative maturity. 


Greek Marriage 


Am engaged to a Greek Orthodox boy, who has consent 
children brought up as Catholics. Can we g 


M. ? 


to have ow 


married first in his church, and then in mine? 


Utica, N. Y. 


No. A Greek Orthodox priest does not have jurisdiction ov 
the marriage of any Roman Catholic, whether of the Wes 
the Oriental Rite. 
those of a mixed marriage, 


erm or Your ceremonies will have to 
ofliciated at by a Catholic prie 
only. If your fiancé can agree to the Catholic education | 
his children, he 


Catholic priest. 


can logically agree to marriage belore 


Emergency Baptism 


Because my other babies died prematurely and un 





pectedly, and without baptism, I had my latest child bap 
tized right away. Was it a valid baptism?—R. D., Lim 
Ferry, N. J. 


Assuming that the matter and form and the intention of t 
minister were in proper order, the baptism was valid. Tl 
sacrament of baptism calls for the pouring of natural watt 
on the forehead, to the accompaniment of the followin 
“I baptize thee in the name of the Father and « 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” ‘The ordinary or usual mili] 
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stances, anyone may baptize who has the sincere intention to 
carry out the will of Christ and His Church in respect to 
baptism. If any such infant survive, he should be brought 
to the church as soon as it is physically safe to do so, for the 
solemn ceremonies which normally precede and follow an 
actual baptism. On this occasion, a sponsor can be provided, 
if none was available at the time of the emergency baptism. 
In your case, experience suggests that you make provision 
beforehand for as normal an administration of baptism as 
can be. 


St. Peter’s Sin 


When Peter denied his Lord, did he commit a grave sin? 

What is a half deliberate sinR—M. B., AKRon, Onto. 

Peter’s denial of his Divine Master was, objectively, a very 
grave sin. To what extent it was sinful subjectively, we do 
not know. We are certain that Peter knew better, because 
of his previous protestations that he would never do any 
such thing. However, only the Searcher of Hearts could 
know the degree of advertence to the wrongness of Peter’s 
action, at the moment of denial, or the fulness of his consent. 
God is the only infallible judge of the human conscience. 

A sin can be wholly or partially deliberate, in ratio to 
our advertence, at any given moment, to the wrongness of 
what we are about to do and in ratio to the completeness 
of our consent, despite our realization of wrong-doing. How- 
ever, it is impossible as well as unprofitable to speak in arith- 
metical terms of the degrees of human guilt, as if we could 
appraise it on a 50-50 or 60-40 basis. But we can estimate 
the guilt of our own sins as wholly or partially deliberate 
and the guilt of partially deliberate sins as slightly or for the 
most part deliberate. 


Headache and Heartache 


Aside from persevering in prayer, what should we do about 
our son who has married a non-Christian before a non- 
Catholic minister?—L. C., WuHite SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va. 


No wonder that you are bewildered at the action and atti- 
tude of your son, in view of his ideal Catholic background. 
However, this case is typical of thousands of young men and 
women who succumb to the environment of nonsectarian, 
so-called neutral colleges. When an educational atmosphere 
is, at best, religiously indifferent, it is bound to foster at 
least an unmoral conscience, if not out and out pagan im- 
morality. A person’s conscience is unmoral when he has 
lost all sense of religious values. Logically, your son retorts 
that parents have no right to think that there is “only one 
right way.” You and he no longer speak the same language. 

It is possible to rectify this invalid marriage, by way of a 
dispensation for a mixed marriage before a priest. But this 
arrangement would presuppose the sincere willingness of 
both parties to educate all offspring as Catholics. Under the 
circumstances, their sincerity would be questionable. And 
once a valid marriage bond has been forged, it cannot be 
broken. Hence, we advise that all concerned hasten slowly. 
Infatuation is blind. Your son may regain his moral vision, 
and you may all thank God that the present “paper” mar- 
tlage can be erased by civil divorce. 


Hypnotism 


What is the Church’s viewpoint as to hypnosis? What do 
you think of the “Bridey Murphy Story’?—J. R., Sprinc- 
FIELD, MINN. 


By this time, the “Bridey Murphy Story” has beén quite 
thoroughly debunked, in the secular as well as the religious 


press. (See So What? in “The Sign Post,” July, 1956.) 

Because of the medico-moral dangers involved, reputable 
physicians and Catholic moralists are of one and the same 
conservative mind as to hypnotism. Hypnosis, or “artificial 
sleep,” is a condition resembling normal sleep, which is 
brought on by artificial means and which is characterized by 
loss of will power and sensation, and by a high susceptibility 
to suggestion. 

Both medically and morally, resort to hypnosis would be 
unallowable for purposes of mere amusement or if carried 
out in connection with spiritism. It is allowable only for an 
urgent reason, as a last resort, at the hands of a hypnotist 
who is scientifically competent and morally above reproach. 
The risks to which the patient is exposed are physical and 
mental as well as moral. 


Prayer Problems 


Is it better to pray while kneeling than sitting? Are my 
prayers wasted if I forget to offer them up for some specific 
intention? If my prayerbook 1s biessed?—M. D., 
FLINT, MICH. 


not 


Generally speaking, a kneeling posture is con- 
sidered the most appropriate for prayer. Prayer 
is our thoughtful conversation with God, where- 
by we express our sentiments of adoration, grat- 
itude, atonement, and petition, and during 
which we are attentive to divine flashes of en- 
lightenment and encouragement. The bended 
knee has always been symbolic of reverence. 
However, it does not follow that we cannot 
pray as well while standing or sitting. In many 
circumstances, kneeling involves so much physical strain as 
to be a distraction. Do not hesitate to sit while you pray, 
but think twice about your preference to pray at home—at 
church, you have the benefit of the Eucharistic Presence. 

No attentive, earnest prayer is wasted. In every well 
ordered prayer, we first pay our respects to God, to His 
Mother, to the Saints, and then voice our own needs. But 
to dedicate our prayers for some specific intention is an 
opportunity not to be by-passed. For your prayers to be 
acceptable and even eloquent, it is not necessary that your 
prayerbook be blessed. 





Legally vs. Morally 


In the July issue of “The Sign Post,” you inveighed against 
the Volstead Act as extremism and bolstered your argu- 
ment by pointing to its repeal. Many States are now re- 
pealing their stringent divorce laws. Does that argue in 
favor of divorce?—D. F., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


There is no comparison between the two problems. Hence, 
it does not follow that the repeal of divorce laws points up 
extremism on the part of the original lawmakers. Divorce 
is forbidden by divine law, with which no mere human 
law may morally tamper. Logically, the Church does not, 
will not, and cannot permit divorce in flagrant violation of 
the mandate of Christ: “What God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.” (Matt.: 19:6) 


Information on Churches 
Where can I obtain the book you listed in the May issue 
of “The Sign Post’”?—G, B., LiIncoLn, NEBR. 


A Guide to the Religions of America, a reprint of the Look 
magazine series, is published by Simon & Schuster and can be 
ordered through The Sign Book Dept. 
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A MILWAUKEE baseball crowd of 
standard size and temper, meaning 
thirty-odd thousand somewhat beery ido- 
lators of the Braves, made clucking com 
passionate sounds one evening in July 
when Joe Adcock was pinked by a pitch 
thrown by Ruben Gomez, of the New 
York Giants. Knowledgeable witnesses 
were saddened but not surprised, for 
they were aware that Adcock was re- 
garded by the pitching [fraternity as a 
“pigeon.” 

The Brave’s first baseman is large and 
sinewy and can hit a_ baseball from 
town to town, causing pain and em 
barrassment to the pitcher. With a view 
toward curbing this practice, pitchers 
deem it advisable to “brush him back” 
now and then in order to “keep him 
loose.” This is accomplished by aiming 
an occasional pitch at the lobe of his 
ear. 

The “duster” pitch, called the “bean 
ball” when a batter neglects to duck, 
is a perennial topic of controversy be- 
cause it can do mortal damage. It re- 
mains, nevertheless, an accepted tactic 
intended not to maim but only to warn 
the batter back from the plate and set 
him up for an outside curve. 

It is employed without personal mal- 
ice as a weapon of tribal warfare which 
is waged unceasinely between baseball's 
natural enemies All hitters consider 
the pitcher a menace, all pitchers look 
with loathing upon hitters, and each 
camp accuses the other of the same 
fiendish purpose: “Them creeps are try- 
ing to take the bread and butter out of 
my mouth.” The way they speak of 
bread and butter in the dugouts, you’d 
think ball players never heard of whis- 
key and women 

Once in a verv lone while a naive 
young man arrives in the major leagues 
with the idea that baseball is fun and 
all his flanneled playmates are peachy 
chaps whom he'd proudly introduce to 
his sister. It comes hard to him to 
discover what low cunning they are 
capable of. 

There was one such, a rookie with 
the Dodgers back in the days when 
Casey Stengel was a coach in Brooklyn. 
In exhibitions during spring training 
the kid sprayed hits to all fields, but 
when the season opened and the pitch 
ers started throwing for keeps, every- 
thing went black before his eyes. For a 
solid week, the best he could get off 
National League pitching was one foul 
and not a very loud one. Reluctantly 
he reached a conclusion 

“It looks to me,” he said, “like them 
pitchers just plain don’t want me to 
hit.” ““That’s about the size of it, son,” 
Mr. Stengel told him. 

Cases like this are rare, however. 
Most hitters accept pitchers as a dog 
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NO PERIL 
IN THE FIGHT 


When nobody gets punched, it’s a typical baseball fight 


By RED SMITH 
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There’ve been some gloriously bizarre scenes on ball fields, bu!) «.;,, 


none like the time twice-beaned Joe Adcock went after pitcher Ruben Gome 


accepts fleas, and to a fellow like Joe 
Adcock inside pitches become normal 
occupational hazards. Joe has been hit 
everywhere, often with deleterious ef- 
fect. A couple of years ago a Milwaukee 
paper published a photograph of the 
Braves’ first baseman in full color and 
the picture was posted in at least one 
A few days later he was felled 
in Brooklyn by a pitch which bounced 
off his skull. Even before the X-ray 
negatives were developed, the bartender 
in Milwaukee had a_ Band-Aid stuck 
over the color print of Adcock’s ear. 

Dusters are unwelcome compliments 
to a hitter, for pitchers don’t bother to 
brush back batters who can’t hurt them. 
The guy who’s been potted, though, 
seldom is gratified by the honor. 
Plunked on the arm by Gomez, Adcock 
started moodily toward first base, mas- 
saging the bruise and snarling impreca- 
tions at the pitcher. 

Gomez must have responded, though 
no €ar-witnesses were turned up later, 
Anyhow, halfway to first base Adcock 
made a sharp left turn and started for 
the mound, neck bowed and eyes blaz- 
ing. Gomez had a baseball in his hand. 
He flung it with all his might, this time 
nailing Adcock on the left thigh. Then 
he wheeled and dashed for the Giants’ 
dugout with a doubly infuriated Ad- 
cock in leaping pursuit. 


saloon. 


There've been some gloriously bizarre 
scenes on ball fields when players lost 
their temper, but memory recalls none 
to titillate the imagination like the 
spectacle of a tall, dark, terrified pitcher 
fleeing in panic from the larger, pale 
and infuriated hitter whom he_ had 
smacked twice with thrown balls in one 
time at bat. 

Ducking behind a screen of playmates, 
Gomez found sanctuary in the rear of 
the dugout. Milwaukee players sprang 
from their bench and rushed across the 
field, milling about and shouting. Ad- 
cock never did catch up with his quarry, 
and nobody got punched. This made it 
a typical baseball fight. 

When you consider 
players are mostly average in 
size, are trained athletes, are combative 
by nature, and in many cases are fight 
fans, it is remarkable how inept they 
are with their fists. To be sure, many 
of the same things can be said of the 
fighters who appear in Madison Square 
Garden, but the worst of them are su- 
perlative gladiators by comparison with 
the ball players. 

Scuffles, skirmishes, and full-blown fist 
fights break out fairly often on the 
diamond. A fellow who watches a lot 
of baseball gets to see a lot of these 
embroglios, but it is perfectly possible 


that baseball 


above 





baseball brawl involves frantic rushing 
about, wild swinging, and no physical 
contact. 

Because this is so, ball players treasure 
the memory of baseball’s few lively 
and tell and retell the stories. 
A classic exception to the rule was made 
some years ago by Bill Dickey, then 
catching for the Yankees, in a game 
with the Washington Senators. 

All that afternoon, Washington base 
runners had been charging in from 
third, sliding into Dickey spikes first, 
barreling in straight up to send the 
catcher spinning. Dickey was and is a 


SC raps 


line of football’s redoubtable Green 
Bay Packers. He was moving through 
the melee with deceptive speed, pluck- 
ing up belligerents by pairs, whacking 
their heads together, dropping them, 
and moving on. 

Only one player was holding himself 
aloof. Bob Johnson, the Athletics’ big 
outfielder, was easily the most dangerous 
man in a fight on either team but he 
wasn’t angry at anybody. A fight fan, 
he was standing a little apart from the 
rest watching with a dreamy smile. 


Johnson was deriving special pleasure 
from the operations of Frank Hayes, the 





Wide World 


Ball players treasure the memory of baseball’s few really lively scraps 


quiet 


man, 


with almost limitless pa- 
tience. Chances are, though, that every 
man has a cracking point. When the 
next-to-last runner 
Dickey sliently 
he wouldn't 


into him, 
promised himself that 


take 


slammed 


have to such abuse 
more than once again. 

The next man to road in from third 
was Carl Reynolds, a big and able out- 
fielder. He hit Dickey and they both 
down. They both up, Rey- 
nolds dusting his uniform, Dickey buft- 
up his honor. One sweet, 
punch broke Reynolds’ jaw. 

Players treasure that tale and also the 
one about a really first-rate battle-royal 
between the Senators and the Philadel- 
phia Athletics. It inclement 
game from the start, with several sharp 


went got 


ing swilt 


Was an 


collisions between base runners and in- 
fielders. Tempers were shortening all 
around when a Washington player slid 
home. with high, gashing the 
Philadelphia catcher, Hal Wagner, 
about the chest and shoulders. 

That did it. Both dugouts emptied. 
All over the field, Senators paired off 
against Athletics and slugged mightily. 
Umpires rushed about fomenting peace. 
One of the officials was Cal Hubbard, 


spikes 


Philadelphia catcher, who still had_ his 


big, padded mitt on his left hand. 
Hayes would pick out a man in a 
Washington uniform, stick out a left 


jab and simply blindfold his adversary 
with the mitt, then cross a straight right 
to the chin. 

All of a a gangling 
cut across Bob Johnson’s row. It 


sudden, figure 
was a 
Washington pitcher named Krakauskas, 
a rawboned, with rare 
speed and no control. He closed in on 
from the rear, 
right fist drawn back for a sneak punch. 

\ big 
caught 


rangy scarecrow 


a Philadelphia player 
was delivered. 


The blow never 


brown paw reached out and 


Krakauskas by the shoulder, spinning 
him halfway around to meet a crashing 
right. The pitcher down in a 
heap, got up, and fled for the dugout 
without looking back. 


went 


\fterward play- 
ers said he explained that he thought 
it was Hubbard who had slugged him, 
and he that 
source. 

It hadn’t been Hubbard, of 
It was Johnson. When quiet was re- 
stored, Hubbard asked Johnson why he 
had chosen to hit Krakauskas so hard 
and nobody except Krakauskas, 


wanted no more from 


course, 





ited Presi 
ds, bul 
Gome: 


for him to live out his span without ever 


once celebrated as the most hungrily 
seeing a punch landed. The typical 


carnivorous operative in the forward 


“Because,” Bob said, “I never could 
hit the bum when he was pitching.” 
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One girl assures her pet turtle that, 
after blessing, he won’t end up in the soup 


Lacking a pet animal, this little boy 
insisted that he bring along his teddy bear 
































The Blessing 
of the 
Animals 






Every year on the feast of Saint Anthony, Abbot, an assortment 
of people and pets crowds into Rome’s Piazza Vittorio for 
the annual blessing of the animals given by the priests of the 

little church of Saint Eusebius. To the non-Catholic tourist, 

it is a curious and mystifying sight, but to Catholic Italians 

and their pets it is a traditional religious custom. If God 

cares for the wild sparrows, why not a blessing for canaries? Looking on: two cynics or 
If He traveled this earth on the back of a humble donkey, two pillars of the church. Which? 

why should He not bless horses and mules, dogs and cats, and 

all manner of four-legged beasts? Finally, animals in their 

service of men have a special place in God’s providence. It ts 

reasonable that men should invoke the divine blessing on 

theiy animals to help sustain them in health and good service. 

As one of the Church’s prayers for animals reads: “O God, 

Who hast provided men in their labors with the help of dumb 

animals, humbly we pray Thee that, since a human way of life 

is not maintained without these animals, they may not be 

lost to our use. Through Christ our Lord. Amen.” 






PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAX SCHELER 






Market woman is solemn, but her 


pets cats seem worried about nearby dogs 









LY 


Cat that has been blessed still 
displays normal interest in goldfish 
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\V\VWeman to Woman 


by KATHERINE BURTON 


Mrs. Bloomer and Mrs. Painter 


THERE WAS A TIME, and really not too long ago, when to 
have the rooms of one’s house painted meant that men came 
with brushes and cans, put big pieces of unbleached cotton 
over everything in the rooms, went down the cellar to mix 
paints and then painted. When they went away in the eve- 
ning they left behind them the odor of turpentine and 
chemicals. Each they until walls and woodwork 
gleamed and shone. It was a happy day when the painters 
departed and normalcy returned. 

Times have changed in the business of painting the rooms 
of a house. Paints have changed, too, and also painters. The 
professionals used to mix colors until they got the shades you 
wanted and they did it in gallon cans and in big lots. If 
there was a very high place difficult to reach they brought a 
couple of saw horses, put a wide plank across them, and 
stood on it as they worked. 

Even to think of a woman painting was at that time as 
funny as was the strange garb of Mrs. Bloomer in a still ear- 
lier era of the suftragists who marched in tense lines with 
posters telling the world of men that they wanted the vote, 
too. 


day came 


Today women vote and no one thinks anything about it; 


foal 

few years ago the Holy 
Father urged the women of Rome to do so. In fact, today 
men express irritation if women don’t, as it is now phrased, 


“do their duty as citizens.” 


religious are urged to vote and a 


\s for the long ago bloomers, to- 
day Bermuda shorts on the ladies cause no excitement and 
slacks are all but universal apparel. Also today women have 
taken to painting the rooms in their houses. 

For this last there are various reasons. It has been made 
easy and it has been made a delight and also it saves a lot of 
money. I imagine many women find it is a relaxation, too. 
There are crafts that lend themselves to meditation. Work 
with a machine does not but work with the hands—carpen- 
tering, weaving, painting—does. And | speak trom experi- 
ence, for there is among the amateurs of house painting— 
inside, not out, for I imagine few of us have dared outside 
painting—no one more eager than I. 


Ruminate While You Paint 


IT HAS LOTS OF things to recommend it besides giving 
one time to ruminate. There is the pure joy of seeing under 
your own ministrations a faded dirty 
wall brighten suddenly and take on a 


door or window or a 
look of youth. And 
the very names of the paints one can choose among are to- 
day a delight too—dusty pink, French blue, Nassau green, 
old ivory, spice glow. Or you can buy tiny tubes and squeeze 
their contents into a quart of some other color. Best of all 
there is one variety known in the trade as having a latex base 
—that is, a rubber ingredient. The stuff dries in an hour, and 
it smells not at all. The brushes washed off with 
soap and water and so can small dirty finger marks on it 
from the dusty red of jelly or the spice glow of peanut but- 
ter. Another joy of this modern variety of paint is that it is 
cheap, and still another is that it goes over wall paper and 
with two coats on you would never know about the faded 
roses or jaded leaves under its bright newness. There is even 


can be 


50 


a quick drying enamel with which an amateur can make a 
bathroom look like a magazine ad of one. 

Another joyous invention for the amateur is the roller, 
Unless you have rolled paint on a wall you don’t know what 
fun is. And just recently I learned you can even buy an 
extension roller so that if your house has inaccessible heights 
of ceiling you can reach almost anywhere with an extension 
screwed to your roller. You can aiso buy a wonderful gadget 
that scrapes paint off window panes and an elegant little 
thing that you stick in the brush handle so that paint won't 
run on your hands. 

I have even learned a subsidiary art connected with the 
painting of walls. A kindly electrician showed me how to 
mix little quantities of plaster of paris and fill in cracks, 


The Cult of the Paintbrush 


THERE ARE MANY of the present do-it-yourself cults that 
leave me cold. | could never take an old chair with two legs 
broken and the seat a mass of twisted caning, a piece of 
furniture hauled home in triumph from some country auc- 
tion, and make it look like a prize in an antique shop. Nor 
am I one who finds in a secondhand store an old dresser 
painted a dark utilitarian hue and, after removing layers of 
this by patient scraping and paint remover, shows a fine 
piece of applewood in the drawers of which some John Alden 
once kept his shirts and ties. | am not made for these finer 
things, this slow and painstaking work; it demands unlimited 
patience and I don’t have it, and this I admit with a degree 
of shame mingled with a degree of pride. It comes down to 
the fact that I would get horribly nervous if I tried to take 
layers of paint from an old chest and that I actually feel 
rested after I put on with easy strokes two coats of paint 
on old paper or painted wall. 

Unfortunately there are «a limited number of rooms even 
in my large house and so eventually I suppose I shall have to 
stop or turn professional. But [ still have ahead of me the 
basement to paint with a special stone wall paint and _ the 
woodwork a certain dark green. 

At first I paid little attention to what I wore or how much 
paint landed on me. For a time much of my apparel boasted 
spots of spice glow or French blue and once it was discov- 
ered at a party that my hair was slightly sprayed with old 
ivory. Now, like a good painter I have special things for my 
avocation and when arrayed | look like a surrealist sunrise 
or a feminine version of Joseph in his lovely coat. 

I have friends who can do the most beautiful weaving and 
knitting whereas my limit is knit one purl one mufflers. | 
have friends who have wonderful gardens whereas I am 
happy if I can produce a border of zinnias and marigold. | 
know people who can actually make dresses that tit well 
when they put them on, whereas even to put a hem straight 
in a skirt leaves me limp. But when I look at a room I have 
just painted with moon mist gray (latex base) over faded 
paper, and woodwork I have made bright with old ivory 
enamel (quick drying), I feel there is something wrong and 
out of character in the story of Tom Sawyer and his famous 
fence painting. But then of course he had no wonderful 
colors to from fascinating little 


choose and no 


tubes to 
squeeze, 


— 
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THE 
CROSS 
AND 
LIFE’S 
PURPOSE 


There is a formula 

for successful, happy 
living: accept the Will 

of God, even though 
this means suffering, 


since God wills it 


by BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


Those who try to offer Christ without His Cross 


It is only natural to look for formulas 
that will help to simplify our lives in 
this complex world. The desire for 
formulas is so universal that a book 
with such a title as “Happiness through 
Respiration,” “Happiness through Diet- 
ing,” or “Happiness through Will- 
would have a_ pretty good 
chance of making the best-seller lists. 
It should be obvious by now that books 
offering formulas for successful or hap- 
py living do not have to be based on 
valid psychological principles or authen- 
tic religious concepts to gain wide cir- 
culation. 

Not so 


seemed to be interested in 


Power” 


many years ago, everybody 
Dale Carne- 
gie’s formula for winning friends and 
influencing people. It did not seem to 


bother his readers that his book was a 





are cheating humanity 


parody of Christian love. There was no 
great outcry against the hypocrisy of a 
formula for making friends not with 
the idea of helping them but with the 
coldly calculated idea of helping one- 
self. 

This is not that there is any- 
thing wrong with formulas for success- 
ful living. What we are saying is that 
nobody can offer a valid formula un- 
less he knows the purpose of life. And 
Christ made it as clear as the light from 
an atomic explosion that the whole and 
only purpose of our life on earth is not 
to rise to the top of the social ladder, 
nor to amass material goods, nor to es- 
cape pain and tension for 365 days a 
year, but to do God’s Will. 

That the one, great, over-all purpose 
of life is the accomplishment of God’s 


to say 
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Will runs like a golden thread through 
both the Old and New Testaments. 

And when Our Lord had come, He 
said simply: “I have come down from 
heaven, not to do My own will, but the 
Will of Him Who sent Me.” The places 
where He speaks of His own carrying 
out of His Father’s Will, and the im- 
portance of our doing likewise, are too 
numerous to mention. 

In view of all this, we are in a posi- 
tion to propose a formula for success- 
ful and happy living. The formula is: 
The only thing that should concern us, 
twenty-four hours a day, 365 days a 
year, is the present, Will of 
God. This as acceptable a 
formula to most people as the Power 
of Positive Thinking if the present, 
evident Will of God did not sometimes 
involve crucifixion. 

It is when God’s Will means physical 
pain or mental anguish that we need 
the Cross—that part of Christianity that 
the Thinkers believe 
will go away if they ignore it. A Cross- 
less Christianity is an heretical fraud. 
Those who attempt to offer Christ with- 
out 


evident 
would be 


Positive seem to 


His Cross are cheating humanity. 
They are leaving those who accept 
their spiritual nostrums without suffici- 
ent defense against the tragedies which 
life. 
Those who. avert people’s gaze trom 
the holy 


are woven into every human 
Tree which God caused to be 
the crossroads of the world 
which the Son of God 
preached the only wisdom that can save 
mankind are robbing others of their di- 
vine heritage. They are prompting them 
to escape 


erected at 


and from 


what 
Christ has shown through His Cross to 


from, or to waste, 
be one of the most precious things in 
human life—suffering accepted because 
God wills it. 

Since the fall of man, God has always 
asked human beings to accept or to un- 
dertake what is dificult or painful. But 


the most difficult, painful, and heroic 


sacrifice that God ever asked was that 
which He asked of His own Son. 
That none before Him 


Him to know well 
The trancéd tortures of some deeper 


hell, 


Or cast reproachful glances from a 


Might claim before 


fiercer cross, 

Asking for faith in some more help 
less loss, 

\nd hope for some more desperate 

enterprise 


And 


love 


lor some more utter sacri 
fice.” (Amos Wilder) . 
Is it because we have seen so many 


crucifixes that completely fail to convey 
a sense of the world’s central tragedy 
that we have such a dull understanding 
of the appalling reality of Calvary? The 


world is filled with crucifixes of gold, 


silver, marble and wood, and of those 
made from desirable materials. 
What do they accomplish in helping us 
to visualize the living Christ stretched 
out in the brutal form of 


less 


most execu- 
tion ever devised by inhuman minds? 
We get an idea of the fearful im- 


plications of the Crucifixion indirectly 
when Our Saviouw 
shrank from the ordeal of Calvary with 
horror and dismay when He envisioned 


we consider how 


it in Gethsemani. Courageous as He had 
been in driving the money-changers out 
of the Temple, He had 
shown Himself in condemning evil and 


heroic as 


revengeful men in positions of power, 
the overwhelming realization of the tor- 
ture, humiliation, and abandonment of 
the Cross caused Him to sweat blood. 
Isaias said that Christ offered Himsell 
to this tremendous act of sacrifice be- 
He willed to But He 
forced His human will to accept that 
from which His humanity recoiled. 
When, on the Cross, He was drinking to 
its bitter dregs the chalice of wormwood 
and gall that had so revolted His human 
nature under the He 
draining it because it was His Father's 


cause do so. 


olive trees, was 


Will. He was saying to the last, dread 
gasp: “not My Will, but Thine be 
done.” 


Love is a union olf wills. And the love 
of God is a union of our wills with His. 
y to unite wills with His 
when what He wills is sweet and easy, 
when His Will fits hand in glove with 
our natural 


It is sO @asy oul 


inclinations. But, if all ow 
days were filled with completely satisfied 
natural desires—ideal living conditions, 


economic success, robust health, how 
could we ever know it was God's will 
and not our own we were secking? 


It is only when His Will is opposed 
to what we would naturally choose, only 
when His Will takes the form ol a cross, 


and we still embrace it, that we can be 
sure that it is not our will, but His, that 
we want to see exalted. 

If the whole purpose of life is to do 
the Will of God, and if the only sure 


test of Our acceptance of His Will is ow 


icceptance of the cross in our personal 


lives, we should welcome the cross. It 
the cross is lacking from our lives, we 
should begin to wonder whether God 


considers us worth testing. 

The only thing that those who truly 
seek God fear is that their lives will not 
be sufliciently Cross. 
that trial, as 
the very word (rial indicates, is the onc 


signed with the 
Realizing acceptance of 


conclusive way they have of knowing 
whether they have sacrificed their own 
wills and are seeking the Will of God, 
their ambition is to be able to say with 
St. Paul: “With Christ I 
the Cross.” St. Therese was expressing a 
that should be the 


am nailed to 


conviction part ol 





thinking of evéry member of the Chur 
when she said: “What I fear is not sy. 
fering, but my own will.” 

In a beautiful tribute to St. Jang 
Frances de Chantal, St. Francis de Sal« 
compares trial accepted from the hand 
of God with musical harmony. He saj 
of St. Jane, who for forty years sustaing 
heroic sacrifices for Christ: “She playe 
wondrous music but, like one dea 
heard nothing of the melody.” The san, 
note is struck in lines by Joyce Kilme 

.. They shall not live who hay 
not death 

They only sing who are strud 
dumb by God.” 

Pursuing this concept of spiritual hay 


tasted 


mony through suffering, one ol th 
most striking confirmations that ou 


wills become united with God’s main| 
through the Cross is the God-like ha 
mony and peace radiated by those wh 
ereat trials with 
\ concrete illustration of this ¢a 
be found in any hospital. 

From one patient who rebels agains 


accept 
tion. 


great resign 


trial, although his suffering may not ly 
as great as that of another, emanates a 


air of disturbance. The air is charge 
The sense of disturbance is tangibl 
From another patient, suffering mot 


than the other, but accepting trial 
outstretche 
air ol 


“the shade of God’s hand 


caressingly,” emanates an peac 


The peace is also tangible. Everybod 
around feels refreshed and uplifted. 
The Jewish philosopher and conve 
Edith Stein, Sister 
Carmelite, suflen 


who as Benedict 


was to death in 

Nazi gas chamber, admirably exempl 
fied this union of the cross and harmon 
ous living. A Jewish business man, wh 
met her as a prisoner in a German 01 
centration camp in Holland before | 





was brought back to Germany for mar} Des 
tyrdom, wrote: “Among the prisoner} cen 
Sister Benedicta stood out on ac} the 
count of her calmness and composure ind 
The distress in the barracks and the stir} Teg! 
caused by the new arrivals were in| tho 
describable. Sister Benedicta was jus} Test 
like an angel, going around among th} mal 
women, comforting them, helping ther 

calming them.” It is hardly surprising} \d 
that she wrote in a note to her priores} se 
at this time: “One can only learn j for 
knowledge of the Cross if one feels the} a 
Cross in one’s own person.” ast 
The boldest prayer we can offer is ty @2y 
ask God for the grace to do His Will} ent 

perfectly, because this includes the mos) — 
precious graces in this life, and glory | Th 
the next. This was St. Paul’s prayer tory are 
the Hebrews: “May the God of peat) the 
. . fit you with every good thing to d she 
His Will.” Fulfilling the present, evr} UW 
dent Will of God means peace, ved 
peace of the Prince of Peace, for tim a 
the 


and eternity. 
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AND SCREEN 


BY JERRY COTTER 


































eS Soe 


Love for his pet bull brings joy and sorrow to Michel Ray in “The Brave One” 


Censorship?—NO! 


Despite the distortions of the uninformed, motion picture 
censorship has never been the goal of the Church. Through 
the Legion of Decency, and through various responsible 
individuals, the request continues self- 
regulation by the industry itself, applying the brakes to 


to be made for 
those on the production end who would eliminate every 
restriction of decency and common sense in the hope of 


making a very fast dollar. 


\dmittedly a minority in the field, they constitute a dan 
unit. Their for the industry, not 
for art, not for the welfare of the public. They are solely 
ind exclusively in the motion picture business to make that 


verous concern is not 


last dollar, without any concern for moral values, without 
ny interest in the awesome responsibility their 


entails. 


position 


The responsible men and women in Hollywood, and they 
are many, feel as deeply as the industry’s critics do about 
the increasing number of morally offensive films now being 
shown. They realize that for the long pull Hollywood can 
survive only through the production of intelligent, whole- 
some, and decent movies. Without the family audience, 
Hollywood has no future. Without respectable movies, 


there is no family audience. 


Reviews in Brief 


THE BRAVE ONE combines thrills, beauty, pathos, and 
excellent characterization. Filmed in Mexico, it the 
initial advantage of an intriguing background, bolstered by 
an interesting story, and boy actor, Michel Ray, who carries 
the acting burden of the picture with considerable distinc- 
tion. Leonardo, son of a poor Mexican farmer, is devoted 


has 


to a young bull owned by the wealthy rancher on whose 
they live. When the owner dies, the bull 
is sold for the bull ring, and in a final, stirring sequence, 
bull and other. The 


property young 


face each scenes of combat 


in the ring are thrilling and realistic, ending in that rarest 
of all bullring cries, ‘“Indulto,” in which the crowd pleads 


matador 


for the bull’s life. Based on:an actual incident, which 
occurred in Barcelona in 1936, the story is tremendously 
appealing and well handled. One wonders whether the 


scriptwriter went overboard in his adultation of Juarez, but 
otherwise this is an affecting, exciting family movie. (RKO- 
Radio) 


Frank Sinatra as JOHNNY CONCHO adds little to his 
stature as an actor and provides only fai entertainment 
in his first production venture. He is 


younger brother of a notorious pioneer character. When his 


seen as a gun-shy 


is killed in a duel, the young man is chased from 


the killers. Gradually, he finds courage through 


brother 


town by 
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Cross-examination of Frank 
Wilcox, hostile witness, is 
conducted by Ginger Rogers 
as counsel for her own de- 
fense in “The First Travel- 
ing Saleslady,” comedy-drama 


adversity, returns to town and arouses the people against 
the hoodlums. The idea is interesting, but the pace is slow, 
the acting just average, and there is an overabundance of 
“mood” in this verbose, adult drama. (United Artists) 


Ginger Rogers and Carol Channing as barbed wire sales- 
ladies invade the rip-roaring Texas of 1897 in THE FIRST 
TRAVELING SALESLADY. The results are amusing, 
rather than hilarious, as the brash girls set about whittling 
down a Texas antipathy to barbed wire. The principal 
fault here seems to be one of direction. It should have 
been played as outright farce, but seems inclined to take 
itself seriously instead. Barry Nelson, James Arness, and 
David Brian uphold the masculine end of this mildly ente1 
taining family comedy. (RKO-Radio) 


In its original form THE SOLID GOLD CADILLAC was 
a good-natured spoof of big business with a naive old lady 
(Josephine Hull) turning a giant corporation inside out 
with her pertinent questions and persistent manner. Now, 
as a vehicle for the younger Judy Holliday, the fable takes 
on a malicious tinge. Judy plays an amiable miss with a 
penchant for asking the right question at the embarrassing 
time. As holder of ten shares of stock, she disrupts an 
annual stockholder’s meeting, sends the board of directors 
into a tailspin, and winds up owning the company, its presi 
dent, and a solid gold convertible to boot. Abe Burrows 
adapted the George S. Kaufman-Howard Teichmann play 
with the evident aim of sharpening the barbs and dipping 
the darts in brine. He has succeeded. Paul Douglas is a 
blustering co-star as a tycoon with honest intent, and there 
are interesting performances by John Williams, Fred Clark, 
Ray Collins, Ralph Dumke, and Hiram Sherman as the 
bored directors. There is humor here, but this really needs 
the Hull touch. (Columbia) 
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Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis lampoon the sagebrush sag, 
in PARDNERS, an amusing frolic, better than most 9 
their previous comedies and, ironically, their last joint scree; 
effort. A burlesque of the old Western formula, it has may 
hilarious moments as the boys meet up with nasty hombre 
and prairie dangers. Funny, uninhibited, and melodic, th 
should satisfy the Martin and Lewis fans in any eyen 
(Paramount) 


REBEL IN TOWN is a highly dramatic suspense ston 
with a Western background and_ post-Civil War tensioy 
It is the story of a Confederate family, father and four sons 
fleeing westward, and the conflict they cause in a_pione 
town when one son kills a child accidentally. The bitte 
ness and tensions which follow are intelligently and clever 
developed with the aid of a very able cast including Johy 
Payne, J. Carrol Naish, Ben Cooper, Ruth Roman, an 
John Smith. Excellent adult storytelling in every depar 
ment. (United Artists) 


Audie Murphy plays John Philip Clum, Indian agent, frien 
of the Apache, and the white man who forced the surrend 
of Geronimo in WALK THE PROUD LAND, a Wester: 
drama less actionful than most, but nonetheless interesting 
A serious man and a dedicated agent, Clum figured impor 
antly in the Arizona story, and the ultimate taming of t] 
fierce Apaches. The accent in this visually attractive pn 
duction is on peace, which makes for a_ leisurely, albe 
absorbing story. Anne Bancroft, Pat Crowley, Char! 
Drake, and Jay Silverheels help make it worthwhile ente 
tainment. (Universal-International) 


1984, adapted from George Orwell’s book, is a morbi 
and distressing peek behind the curtain of the future. A 
least it is Orwell’s idea of what our civilization may ha 
become in the next three decades. Produced in Englan 


with Edmund O’Brien, Jan Sterling, and Michael Redgra 


in the leads, the film is imaginatively staged and _ present 
in taut screen terms. It is the story of a world ruled Con 
munist-style by an unseen, but always heard, “Big Brother 
The people are robots, deprived of all freedom, subje 
only to the rules and regulations of their super stat 
O'Brien's audacity, first by falling in love, and then in joi 
ing an underground movement, provides the suspense an 
principal interest. This adult drama is well-acted and ¢ 
rected, but its principal value is as a reminder of the 
totalitarian danger. Orwell’s warning is not to be brushe' 
off lightly, as any 1956 citizen of a totalitarian regime © 
testify. (Columbia) 


THE BAD SEED is a harrowing study of insanity, open | 
argument on its premise, but certainly not subject to al 
on its merit as a spine-tingling drama. In scenes of strong! 
mounting suspense, a mother whose Army officer husban 
is temporarily absent, learns that her ten-year-old daught 
is guilty of three premeditated murders. ‘Torn between 
natural desire to solve the crimes and a fierce determinatié 
to protect her child, the mother, played rg | 
Nancy Kelly, takes matters into her own hands. A 
ending has been provided for this screen version of vaxil 
Anderson's play, one which brings it into conformity wil 
motion picture Code regulations. 

The issue of heredity’s importance in the child crimin] 
is one yet unsettled by the experts, some of whom favo 
the environment factor. There is no question about whit 
side this drama takes. In addition to Miss Kelly's fine woth 
there is'a startling and very effective port: ayal by youn 
Patty McCormack, as the child killer, and a vivid vignell 
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py Eileen Heckart, as a bereaved mother turned alcoholic. 
Sagas} The Bad Seed is strong fare, even though tempered some- 
Dst of what in its present form. Some will find it a bit too strong 
Screen} for their nervous systems. (Warner Bros.) 
man) 
bres LA STRADA, an Italian movie in the neo-realistic school, 
C thi} comes to. this country with considerable European acclaim, 
event} 4 Venice Film Festival Award, and a long run in London. 
jt is a grim study, its tragic overtones emphasized by the 
bleak panoramas against which it is played, and the striking 
ston portrayals of Guiletta Masina, Anthony Quinn, and Richard 
NSIONF Basehart. Quinn is cast as an itinerant strong man who 
J SOM Huys a mentally retarded girl from her impoverished mother. 
Lone¢ She is forced to become a clown in his act and is treated 
bitter brutally most of the time. Her death and his remorse pro- 
lever! vide the climax for a compelling and most unusual tale. 
> Johr Jt will not appeal to every adult, but the Masina perform- 
1, and} ance is really brilliant. (Trans-Lux) 
depan 
The New Plays 
tak NEW FACES OF 1956 is already an established financial 
vende} SUEcess SO this review is in the nature of a minority report. 
Vester 45 the latest in a series of musical revues produced by 
resting Leonard Sillman, this fails to meet either the entertainment 
impor! or artistic standards of the previous editions. The sketches 
of th } ae mere ly weak attempts at satire, efforts which never quite 
ve pn come to a boil or a laugh, and the newcomers rounded up 
albe: } {" the leading roles exhibit capability, but no pyrotechnics. 
Chark | Melodywise, this expensive production is also oftkey, lacking 
pees single memorable tune. A further liability, at least for 
many viewers, will be the prominence given to the female 
mpersonatol who serves as interlocutor for the evening. 
While the material he uses is generally clean, the effect is in 
morbi questionable taste. When this revue does hit the target it is 
a A diverting, but all too briefly, and much too infrequently. 
iy hay 
=nglan Playguide 
edgra\ 
-esentelt FOR ADULTS: Mr. Wonderful; My Fair Lady; 
d Con m The Matchmaker; The Desk Set; 
rothet The Chalk Garden; The Lark: 
subje The Diary of Anne Frank; The 
r stat Teahouse of the August Moon; 
in joi No Time for Sergeants; A Most 
nse an Happy Fella; Witness for the Pros- 
and d ecution; Anastasia; The King and 
of the I; The Boy Friend 
br ushe PARTI Yy 
a OBJECTIONABLE: Fallen Angels; Damn Yankees; 
Inherit the Wind; Silk Stockings; 
The Bad Seed; New Faces of 1956 
open | 
+ to ans COMPLETELY Cat on a Hot Tin Roof; Janus; 
strong! OBJECT IONABLE: Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter?; 
husban A Hatful of Rain; Fanny; Middle 
daught of the Night; Pipe Dream 
‘tween 
minati( 
fully bf The Fall Season 
\ nev 


Late summer plans do not always bear winter fruit in the 
Maxwe theater, but at this writing theré are some ambitious, and 
lity WUE interesting, projects developed well beyond the talking stage. 
_ _ | Added to the list »f last season’s holdovers, the following 
crimimiwould seem to provide a well-varied session for playgoers 
nn favolin 1956-57: Happy Hunting, a musical satire of a recent 
international wedding, with Ethel Merman as the mother of 

the bride; Rosalind Russell as Auntie Mame, in a musical 
adaptation of the bestseller; Anna Marie Alberghetti in 


ut whid 
ne work 
yy yours 
vignell 


still another musical adaptation, this time John Hersey’s 
A Bell for Adano; a return visit by the Old Vic Company in 
eight weeks of Shakespearean repertory; James Costigan’s 
A Wind from the South, recently seen on TV; two other 
television properties, A Very Special Baby starring Ezio 
Pinza, and Man on a Tiger; Herb Shriner as a Congressman 
in the satirical, Early to Congress; Nancy Kelly and Elliott 
Nugent in Joseph Kramm’s drama, Build with One Hand; 
Greer Garson in the late Robert Emmett Sherwood’s Small 
War in Manhattan; two current London hits, Separate 
Tables and The Reluctant Debutante; Jeanette MacDonald 
in My Royal Past, a musical with an Edwardian background; 
Barry Sullivan in Alan Paton’s South African drama, Too 
Late the Phalarope; a revival of Shaw’s Major Barbara, with 
Julie Harris; The Merry Partners, a musical salute to those 
old-time favorites, Harrigan and Hart; and a possible return 
visit by Thornton Wilder’s Bridge of San Luis Rey. 


Nancy Kelly learns that 
her ten-year-old daughter 
(Patty McCormack) is 
guilty of three premedi- 
tated murders in “The 


Bad Seed,” spine-tingling 
film drama 
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ot Troubles? 





THE SIGN‘S PEOPLE OF THE MONTH 


Time was that when a city family faced trouble of some sort, 
they'd be advised: “See your precinct captain.” Now, in many 
neighborhoods, the advice is: “See your union counselor.” 

A veteran in this fairly new profession is James F. Ganly, a 
worker in Chicago’s South Works of the U.S. Steel Corporation, 
a member of Local 65 of the United Steelworkers of America, 
and president of Chicago’s Catholic Labor Alliance. Ganly took 
his union’s first training course in union counseling back in 194 
and has been dispensing free advice ever since. 

On and off the job, day and night, people come to him with 
all sorts of problems. “I’ve got a brick on my check—what'll | 
do.” (The man means he’s gotten behind in his installment 
payments and the credit company has garnisheed his paycheck.) 
“My child is retarded. Is there some agency that can help her?" 
“My husband has had an accident and will be laid up for weeks. 
What’ll we do in the meantime to pay the landlord and _ the 
grocer?” It’s Ganly’s job to come up with an answer to these and 
a myriad other human problems of his fellow workers. 


See Ganly! 


Take the man who has gotten behind on his installment pay: 
ments. ‘Talking it over, Ganly finds that the man took on mort 
financial obligations than he could afford. Right now, he simplh 
doesn’t have the money to meet his arrearage. Ganly then find 
out how much he can pay. Next comes a call to the creditor 0 
his lawyer. “Let’s negotiate,” says Ganly. Nine times out of ten 
the creditor will remove the “brick” if he knows that he'll get 
at least a partial payment soon. 

What does Ganly get out of the many extra hours he puts 1 
each week as chief union counselor of Local 65? Satisfaction 1 
the knowledge that he has helped his fellow man, mainly, fo 
unlike many other union jobs, union counseling has no materiil| 
stipend attached to it. 

Ganly’s full-time job is that of inspector in the beam mill} 





Using calipers, tape, micrometer, web gauge, and other testin 
devices, he inspects steel beams—from the junior sizes used | 


Last April, Ganly was the recipient of an award from the 
fund for Adult Education. In co-operation with the University ‘ 
Chicago and steel union ofhcials, he is developing a program fo! 
retired workers. More and more steelworkers are going 0! 
pensions and Ganly hopes to find out how they can make retitt 
ment the best years of their lives. However, the prize he mo‘/ 
cherishes is the 1949 Philip Murray Award given to him by tht 
C1O for his “outstanding contribution to union counseling.” 


homes to the heavy beams used in skyscrapers and bridges. 


| 
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Art for St. Botolphstown 


At first glance, The Botolph Group may seem as unlikely a name as any for an organ- 
ization of Bostonians dedicated to the encouragement of good contemporary religious 
art. Closer study makes it not quite so unlikely. Take first the Bostonian’s proper 
tradition-mindedness and his intense local loyalties; then link it to the fact that the 
English town after which Boston is named was originally called Botolphstown in 
honor of the saintly English bishop St. Botolph. It then becomes no surprise that a 
group of tradition-conscious Catholic Bostonians should revive the name. 

Even more significant than its name is the vital influence the Botolph Group is 
exerting on the Catholic cultural life of Boston. Through its Center for Religious 
Art, ably directed by Celia Hubbard, a convert artist, the group arranges art exhibi- 
tions, lectures, discussions, and makes available to the public a solid collection of 
books and other publications on the subject of religious art. The aim of all this, 
in Miss Hubbard’s words, is to restore an appreciation of the fact that “the role of 
the artist has inestimable value to a world and a society threatened dangerously 
with submersion by the weight of materialism. The artist is one who can regain the 
vision essential to our survival.” 

About her own conversion, Miss Hubbard says: “A state of mind searching for 
truth to offset an ever-increasing feeling of futility led me to investigate, first of all, 
non-Catholic religions at hand, none of which seemed valid. Finally, after overcoming 
an anti-Catholic conditioning, I read Thomas Merton’s Seven Storey Mountain. This 
was my first encounter with any authentic Catholic position. It struck home.” 

Asked what the average Catholic layman can do to encourage Catholic art, Miss 
Hubbard suggests that “he be less suspicious of what the artist is doing and realize 
that the reason he ‘never saw anything like it before’ is that the creative artist of 
today is doing creative work and it will inevitably be original and new.” 
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A CATHOLIC RUNS FOR 
PRESIDENT 


By Edmund A, Moore. 220 pages. 
Ronald Press. $3.50 
Professor Moore, chairman of the de- 


partment of history at the University 
of Connecticut, here addresses himself 
to two questions: 

Could Al Smith have won the pres- 
idency in 1928 if he had not been a 
Catholic; and 


Could a Catholic make the grade 
today? 
Moore’s answer in each case is no. 


He concedes that his answers are merely 


informed guesses. The professor’s in- 
formation, however, is impressive and 
his guesses, therefore, have a convincing 
ring. 

His detailed answer to question one 
is that while “the religious factor was 
of particular though incalculable im- 


portance in 1928,” it did not by itself 
account for the election results. The 
strictly nonreligious factors lined up 


against Smith to defeat 
him. Foremost the 
fact that the with 
prosperity. The Republicans were “in,” 
so the credit was theirs. Another factor 
Smith’s outspoken opposition to 
prohibition, tor in 1928 the great Amer- 
ican hinterland was densely populated 


were sufficient 


among these was 


country was awash 


Was 


with people ready to applaud the state- 
ment of Herbert Smith’s 
ponent, that the eighteenth amendment 
“noble in purpose.” Last 

Smith the first presidential 
candidate to be produced by New York 
Side. Ame 
ind dwellers, he 


Hoover, op- 


was but not 


least, was 
To many 
rural 


City’s lower East 
villagers 
the 
element” 


Wan 
symbolized 
slicker 


at odds 


new “foreign and city 
felt to be 


spirit of the Puritan 


which they 


with the 


\nglo-Saxons whom they considered the 


only true Americans. In short, Smith 
was NEW YORK and New York was 
BABYLON: and his Catholicity merely 


added to their ire by making it possible 
for many ol to contend that the 
proper spelling of Babylon-on-the-Hud 
R-O-M-E 

Moore’s answer to his second query is 
certainty. He 
result of the 1928 
campaign was a widespread conviction, 
common to Catholics and non-Catholics 


them 
son 


was 


presented with gloomy 


reasons that a chief 


58 


BOOKS 


alike, that there is a “taboo” against a 
Catholic presidential candidate—a taboo 
that will not be broken until a Catholic 
is first elected to the vice-presidency. As 
Moore sees it, the ugly and thunderous 
whispering campaign against Smith oc- 
curred “only yesterday—in a period of 
time uncomfortably close to our own.” 

MILTON LOMASK. 


THE GREEN HILLS AND OTHER 
STORIES 


By Walter Macken. 
Macmillan. 


205 pages. 
$3.50 


Short stories have long 
been popular with 
who do not 
rave the time for nove 
els, and writing them 
has been 


readers 


something 
of a pastime for nov- 
elists intent 
the 
demand of 





on satis 





a 1: 
> Walter Macken 
countless 


periodicals. Walter Macken is one such 
novelist adept in the short story. All 
who read Rain on the Wind, or Sunset 
on the Window Pane, or The Bogman 
may expect to find the same quality in 
his short stories that his novels possess, 


fying unending 


but a disappointment awaits them. 
Most of what makes up this collection 

originally appeared in such magazines 

as Argosy, Collier's, Esquire, and The 


New Yorker. Vhey are written to be 
slick and momentarily satisfying. And 
they are. Aside from the usual tech- 
niques and skillful composition, how 
ever, there is little of significance in 
any of these twenty-two. stories. Yet 


something rescues them from the banal 


and the mediocre. 
The Green Hills and Other Stories 
takes its mood, locale, and characters 


from Galway, a county of Connaught 


province. Since this is Walter Macken’s 
home territory, he can, as. he tells us, 
jeer, rail at it, o7 


proud of it.” 


“sneer, be secretly 


Everyone is sensitive of 
the place that breeds part of him, and 
it is this sensitivity that has enabled the 
author to add something of an extra 
dimension to narratives of a Clad- 
dagh fisherman, a farmer, an attractive 
rogue, a 


his 


prissy schoolboy, and other 
types within his microcosm. 


Moderately successful in his presenta- 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


tion of their foibles and their follies, 
their loves and their fears, their glee 
and their sadness, the result is a_ pleas 
ing though hardly memorable pictur 
of Galway life. 

GEORGE A. CEVASCO, 


AFTERNOON OF AN AUTOCRAT 


By Norah Lofts. 
Doubleday. 


320 pages 
$3.95 


In a little English vil- 
lage in the late 18th 
century, the local 
Squire is just making 
the rounds of his ten- 
ants. Unknown to 
him, it is the last 
afternoon of his life, 
the afternoon. of an 
autocrat, which marks 
the end of his old ways and heralds the 
new system of enclosed farms under his 
ne’er-do-well son, Richard Shelmadine 
Although Richard makes a tidy profit on 
the enclosure, life in the country bores 





Norah Lofts 


him, and he turns to gambling in Lon 
don with a new-found crony, Mr. Mum 
ford. 
Shelmadine 


Here he receives word from Lad 
that ancient — under: 
ground temple to the pagan god Mith 
ras has been discovered near their house 
\fter he and Mr. Mumford see it, the 
plan secretly for a 


sacrificial service in 


honor of the god. Meanwhile, Lad) 
Shelmadine is finding solace for her 


loneliness in their reliable bailiff, Had 
stock, and the villagers are finding them 
selves gripped by a calamitous poverty 
in which only the Methodist preacher 
Amos Greenway and his daughter Da 








mask seem to be prospering. In Damask 
Mr. Mumford finds the perfect subjea 
for his worship and she consents to help | 


him on All Hallows’ Eve. Events now 
reach a strange but. satisfying climax 
bringing release for the 


sufferers ay 
punishment where due. ' 
in search of absorbing] 
entertainment this book offers mystery 
the occult, 
exploitation, and revenge. 
of Damask make a novel in il 
self. like their ory 
novels spiced with necromancy and overt 
larded with social problems _ will “| 
this their dish. 


lo the reader 


| 
romance, hatred 
The story 


suspense, 


would 
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sf. IGNATIUS AND THE 
JESUITS 

By Theodore Maynard. 
Kenedy. 


213 pages. 
$3.00 


in the American aca- 
demic world today, no 
other group of men 
exercises SO great an 
influence as do the 
men who constitute 
the Society of Jesus. 
Using the ratio stud- 
iorum as their Magna 
Carta, the achieve- 
ments of the Jesuits, as they are more 
commonly called, has been “corporate” 
rather than individualistic. So comments 
Theodore Maynard, whose familiarity 
with both the history of the American 
Catholic Church and the Jesuits par- 
ticularly equips him to write this suc- 
cnct volume. 

But the mark and achievement of the 
Society of Jesus have been made also 
in fields other than pedagogical. And 
go, Mr. Maynard devotes considerable 
attention to the missionary activity of 
men like Xavier and Jogues as well as 
to spiritual perfection attainable and 
attained under the aegis of the Spiritual 
Exercises of Ignatius himself. That the 
retreat Movement owes much to Ignatius 
and his followers is too 
known to mention. 

A third of this narrative is devoted 
to Ignatius and his contemporaries. Mr. 
Maynard insists that St. Ignatius was 
1 genius but he labor too 
strenuously to prove his point. Per- 
haps this impression arises from Mr. 
Maynard’s efforts to single out specific 
tributes of genius in Ignatius rather 
than to find it in the overall makeup 
of the saint. Certainly, if institutions 
we but lengthened shadows of men, 
the attainments of the Jesuit Order re- 
flect most admirably on its founder's 
abilities. 

Although it is true that the 
are not in times the “shock 
troops” of the Lutheran era, neverthe- 
les their enterprises have contributed 
mightily to the vigor of the Catholic 
Church. 





T. Maynard 


almost well 


seems to 


Jesuits 


our own 
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DIVIDED WE STAND 


By Michael Sheehy. 
Putnam. 
}. ; 
}The author of this book is briefly char- 
acterized on the dust jacket as “a young 
Southern Irishman and a sincere Roman 
Catholic.” What he writes is vouched 
vor in a foreword by a Mr. John J. 
Horgan. But who, this reader is so rude 
.. to- inquire, vouches for Mr. Horgan? 
iThe dust jacket identifies him as Na- 
odio and Catholic and asserts tersely 
fthat he is intimately connected with 


104 pages. 
$2.75 


Southern Irish politics and public af- 
fairs. Possibly in Ireland Mr. Horgan is 
self-evident. But his views on the prob- 
lem of Irish partition are as much in 
need of accreditation for American read- 
ers as those of the book which he is sup- 
posed to be accrediting. 

The book amounts in the last analysis 
to a piece of pamphleteering. Young 
Mr. Sheehy desires to set aside the pre- 
possessions on the issue of partition 
which his South Irish Catholic back- 
ground might lead one to assume in 
him, and to be impartial. But he is so 
passionately impartial as to become 
violently partisan. For him the villain 
in the drama of Irish partition is the 


narrow outlook of his own government | 


and .people. Northern Ireland and in 
particular Britain herself are blandly 
exonerated from major guilt in the 
tragic division of the Irish people. 
One can only guess why this _par- 
ticular book was written and presented 
at this particular moment. But this 
reader finds in it more evidence of 
political or personal disgruntlement, of 
the all too Irish tendency to be “agin’ 
the government,” than of the ‘moral 
standpoint” which Mr. Horgan declares 
to be that of the author. 
FENTON MORAN, 


FRANCO OF SPAIN 


By S. F. A. Coles. 
Newman Press. 


264 pages. 
$4.00 


For twenty years Franco has been head 
of the Spanish state and while there 
is scarcely a more controversial figure 
in contemporary history, very few know 
the real Franco, just as very few know 
the real Spain. There has been little 
that is objective and factual written 


about this extraordinary world figure. | 


Now comes S.F.A. Coles, a well-known 
British political journalist, lecturer, and 
author, to fill the gap. Mr. Coles is 
widely traveled in the British Common- 
wealth and Europe, especially in Spain, 


which he has known intimately through | 


many years of her recent tortured his- 
tory. He speaks and reads Castilian 
fluently; and he knows more 
heart and mind. 

In Franco of Spain he has given us 
the first full-length biography El 
Caudillo and in it he has compressed 
not only the life of Franco but 


history of modern Spain. The work is 


ol 


distinguished by the wealth of factual | 


material Mr. Coles has unearthed from 
more than a hundred books and pub- 
lished documents in Spanish, French, 
German, and English which he has read, 
and the vast number of persons inter- 
viewed, both pro- and 
Spaniard and foreigner. Mr. Coles con- 
he doubtful 
himself at the beginning 


Franco 
his search 


fesses was about 


ol 


Please order your books through THE SIGN 


than | 
Spanish history—he knows the Spanish | 


the | 


anti-Franco, | 


A RIGHT TO BE 
MERRY 


by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 


Written by a Poor Clare nun to describe 
the life in one of their convents. Every- 
one knows that theirs is a vocation to 
prayer and penance, so it may come as 
a surprise when the author says “It’s just 
as well our rule of silence does not for- 
bid laughter.” Sister Francis never goes 
out of her way to be amusing, but she 
makes it clear that no picture of Poor 
Clare life would be true if their essential 
gaiety and light-heartedness were left 
out. $3.00 





CRIPPLED 
| VICTORY 


by Josephine Burton 


The story of Anthony Burton from his 
birth till the day he won a tennis tourna- 
ment at school—rather a remarkable 
achievement, as he was born with hope- 
lessly deformed arms and useless hands. 
The book was written by his mother to 
show how the task God gave her was 
accomplished by prayer and determina- 
tion and so to help the mothers of other 
handicapped children. $2.75 


FAITH AND 
PREJUDICE 
and Other Unpublished Sermons 


by Cardinal Newman 





It seems curious that none of Newman’s 
sermons preached after he became a 
Catholic priest have been available. 
None of the nine Catholic sermons in 
this book have been published before. 

$2.50 


AK (, 


Order from any bookstore 
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ONE FRONT 


ACROSS THE WORLD 


By Douglas Hyde 








The former news editor of 
the British Communist Daily 
Worker, now a convert to 
Catholicism, relates the life 
and death struggle between 
Communism and Christianity 
for the soul of Asia. It 
timely, well-written, and full 
of vivid facts and details of 
life in war-scarred Korea. 
The author combines the ob- 
servant eye of the trained 
journalist with the moral vi- 
sion of a man who has, after 
a long search, arrived at the 
certainty of Faith. A selec- 
tion of The Thomas More 
300k Club. 


is 
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material for his book. With com- 
mendable honesty, however, he confesses 
his ignorance and doubts and lays them 
both to the fact of “having absorbed, 
like of my countrymen, and, in- 
deed, the greater part of the world, a 
good deal of the general propaganda 
line that represented him as a 
plotter against Democracy’ 
guinary rebel against the 
government of his country.’ ” 

But if Mr. Coles was not a Franquista 
when he began to write this biography, 
he 


for 


most 


‘Fascist 
and a 
‘legitimate 


San- 


also confesses that in the process of 


sifting rumor from fact he had difficulty 


in maintaining the absolute objectivity 
he for himself. character, 
reflected in his steadfastness in religion 


set Franco’s 
and patriotism, have won over virtually 
all 
minded 
trouble 
the 
Spain. 


fair- 

the 
facts 
Franco—and 


those 

foreigners who have taken 
the ascertainable 
that 


his countrymen and 


to study 


in enigma is 
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THE TRAGIC DAYS 
THE KID 


By Frazier Hunt. 
Hastings House. 


OF BILLY 


316 pages. 
$5.00 


The 
the 


to most 


name of Billy 
Kid up, 
Americans, an 
to that 
James. When 
dash 
as exem- 
plified in someone out- 
the of the 
feels he can 
injustice in a 
New Yorker 

Lincoln County, New 
a fuller of 


conjures 


image similar 


Jesse 


one speaks ol 


and courage 





side 


pale 


Frazier Hunt 


law, 
do 
native 


one 


no reference to the 
whose 

Mexico, 
fame 


in the 


garnered 
measure 
have achieved 
birth. 
Frazier 
than 
done a most painstaking yet rewarding 
task by 
“Kid” 


evel city ol 
Hunt, author with 
a dozen volumes to his credit, 


an more 


has 


approaching the near legendary 
with the care and patience of a 
professional scholar and historian. With 
the aid of Lt. Col. Maurice C. 
of the New Mexico Military Institute, 
lie has retraced the steps of Billy the 
Kid in the 


Fulton, 


towns and houses where his 
brought death to his foes. 
the he 
McCarthy, alias Henry 
William H. Bonney, 
anything than the object of a 
between the 
Lincoln 
inevitable disaster. 
Billy did. 
It is difficult to believe that conditions 
could be so lawless and confused in New 
Mexico as late as 1878. Yet the struggle 
for domination over the rich cattle coun- 
killers men who, in 


enmity 


In twenty-one years lived, 
Henry 
alias Was never 
other 
To take 


forces 


chase. a side war- 


ring of County was to 


Yet that 


choose 


is exactly what 


ry made out of 
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' more or less been re- 


bof many of the mili- 


other climes and other conditions, would 
have taken their place amongst the gen- 
teel. Driven by fear, they looked for a 
natural leader; and they found what 
they sought in this slim young rider 
called the “Kid.” 

Here is a documented, readable story 
of the West that will take its place in 
American lore. 

FRANCIS X. GALLAGHER. 


A FAMILY PARTY 


By John O’Hara. 64 pages. 
Random House. $1.95 
| The novelette has 


stricted to the pages of 
the slick magazines in 
recent years, but John 
O'Hara brings it back 
to hard covers in this 
delightful study — of 
a small town doctor. 
Narrated in the form 
of a testimonial speech at a dinner hon- 
oring Dr. Sam Merritt on the occasion 
of his forty years service to the commu- 
nity, the story is neither world-shaking 
nor sensational. It is heart-warming and 
uplifting, a pleasant counterpoint to 
the rash of “realistic” stories with which 
we have been deluged of late. 

Lyons, Pennsylvania, a coal-mining 
community, is the scene of Sam Merritt’s 
life of service to his family—the people 
of the town whom he has ministered to 
for over four decades. As the speech- 
maker talks on and on, we get the pic- 
ture of a typical G. P. operating first 
in the buggy era, through the years of 





John O’Hara 


| modernization, and into the age of won- 


der drugs and modern medical miracles. 
O’ Hara has succeeded in creating a 
full-dimensioned and interesting study 
of a man and the community in which 
he lived his fruitful life. The real test 
of its success is that one wishes the ac- 

quaintance were not so brief. 
Jerry Cotter. 


THE LAST OF THE 
CONQUISTADORS 


By Omer Englebert. 368 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace. $6.00 
| The history of the 
Spanish conquest of 
the Americas was fre- 


quently characterized 
by a contrast between 
the cruelty and greed 


tary and civil authori- 
ties and the humanity 
and benevolence of 
most of the clergy. This dichotomy is 
clearly revealed in Father Englebert’s 
warm and living tribute to one of the 
Sreatest of the Spanish pioneers in 





O. Englebert 


North America. While Father Serra’s 
saintliness and charity are displayed be- 
yond question, the difficulties which he 
had to overcome are also detailed. 

The great Franciscan had to face op- 
position, delay, and hostile criticism 
from officials of the civil administration, 
military officers, a few members of his 
own order, and from other religious 
groups, particularly the Dominicans. The 
recurrent conflict between those Span- 
iards who wished merely to exploit the 
Indians for the gain of the conquerors 
and those who desired to save the souls 
of the natives is extensively documented. 
Even among the clergy there were those 
who held the view condemned by Pope 
Paul III in 1537 that “the Indians, not 
being qualified to receive the Faith, are 
meant to be at the service of man like 
domestic animals.” In explaining the 
prevalence of this attitude, the author 
is at pains to depict some of the revolt- 
ing religious and tribal customs of the 
natives which led to the belief that 
they were not actually human, 
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The chief defect of Father Englebert’s 
book is a stylistic one. The sentence 
structure is sometimes clumsy, the refer- 
ences confusing, the vocabulary pedes- 
trian and uninspired. It would be un- 
fair to attribute these flaws solely to the 
author without having seen the original 
French text. With this 
however, The Last of the Conquistadors 
can be recommended for any reader in- 


terested in the role of Catholicism in 
the winning of North America. 
H. L. ROFINOT. 


WEDDINGS IN THE FAMILY 


By Dale Fife. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 


248 pages. 


Ever since Clarence Day reminisced so 
delightfully about the eccentricities of 
his father, four score writers have leaped 
into published print to tell how they 
remembered Mama or their sisters and 
their and their aunts. All of 
these dear creatures inevitably had tal- 
ents or graces or just plain peculiarities 
that lifted them above the humdrum 
of the ordinary reader’s relatives, who in 
comparison, good people though they 
were, were made to seem depressingly 
dull. 

Mrs. Fife’s bright chatter is of the 
usual run of nostalgic and affectionate 
memories of her family at the turn of 
the century. Once again we have total 
recall of conversations forty years gone 
that are needed to stress the sprightli- 
ness of the mise en scéne, and in this in- 
stance it would seem more than a little 
bit of literary contrivance 

Mrs. Fife’s family were Alsatians, 
transplanted to the United States when 
Alsace was in race and spirit very 
French, but German in outer substance. 
Mama had a penchant for arranging 


cousins 
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and sometimes slyly, they conquered 
their foreign and domestic enemies, leav- 
ing Britain stronger both politically and 
if not morally, than when 
they first ascended the throne. 
Christopher Morris, Director of Stud- 
at 
bridge, has done full justice to the quali- 
ties this remarkable par- 
ticularly attractive VII, 
the author admits, was “sly, cold, ruth- 
less, unromantic.” Yet the king 
“an extremely clever man, possibly 
cleverest ever sat on the 
VIIL was char- 
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“rich, splen- 
dashing, 
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man 
English throne.” 
acterized by 
... cruelty,” but was also 
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affable, athletic, musical.” 
Edward Vi—favored with a much briefer 
detached 

and slightly priggish,” but still is called 
“ablest of all the Tudors.” 
And so it was with Mary and Elizabeth; 
had her faults, but had 
particular virtues as well, Elizabeth, 
to Mr. Morris, 
with more the latter 
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ol sister. 
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Prot- 
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author in 


success in making Britain a powerful 


nation. Likewise, the account which 
Mr. Morris gives of the Anglican Re- 
formation purports to show that the 
break from Rome was inevitable and 
that Henry VIII actually delayed the 
rupture rather than accomplished it. 
Yet, though the professional historian 


may quarrel with this book, the average 
reader probably will be engrossed by it. 
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in parvo—much little—is 
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this little book to satisfy the 
specialist; it 
that 
Giuseppe 


aim Lives in 
addition. 
one younge? 


ease. only much in 


taste of the 
s a lively and entertaining 
story makes for easy reading. 

Garibaldi was an impulsive 
man of action who stirred the imagina 


tion of the Italian people and became 


the stylized national hero of countless 
historical textbooks. The author, an 
authority on nineteenth-century Italy, 
carefully picks his way through the 


many legends that have grown up about 
the the great Italian leader. 
His presents the man _ rather 
than 

Mr. 
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portrait 
the myth. 


Smith pinpoints the importance 
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of Garibaldi in describing him as “the 
archetype the common man.” The 
making of Italy was largely a middle. 
class victory; the poor and uneducated 
hardly knew what the word Jtaly mean, 
It was Garibaldi’s prestige among ordi. 
nary people that convinced the Italiay 


of 


masses that independence was some. 
thing they wanted. Although Cayoy 


is usually made out as the architect of 
national unification, the author oy. 
rectly refers to the Sardinian’s douby 
and fears. “He needed,” 
“the dangerous, irresponsible activity of 
people like Garibaldi to convince him 
that nationalism was practical politics’ 

For the reader who have 
time the “standard” 500-page biog. 
raphy, here is a worthy and inexpensive 
substitute. 
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hardships endured by these men wh 
tucked away in a crevice of the 
Alps. This book tells the lif 
story of one of these monks, Fr. Maurice 
Tornay, the mis 
sion of establishing a hospice in Tibet, 
China’s “wild After — trightful 
struggles against lamas and Communist 
Fr. Tornay was murdered by  wartio 
lamas in 1949, that the mis 
sion had to be abandoned to the Com 
The monks move 

Formosa to await the opportunity t 
return Tibet try 
Tornay's cause, meantime, ha 
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This is a very i 
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west.” 
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in the 
introduced 
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teresting book, both in its  particula 
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background of the St. Bernard monks. 
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dissatisfied with previous “learned” b 


ographies of the great woman, unde 
took to write about her “lovingly.” Thi 
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delving deep into the early life of he 
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work St. Vincent Paul undet 
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STALIN’S GREAT SECRET. 
Don Levine. 126 pages. Coward- 
McCann. $2.50. Stalin’s Great Secret 
turns out to be the allegation that in 
the earlier phases of 
career he served 
agent for the 


By Isaac 


Communist 
also in the capacity 
Okhrana, the Czar’s 
secret police force. Mr. Levine 
that this hidden treachery was 
responsible for most of the purges of 
fellow party Stalin 
fathered during dictator. 

This 


claim 


his 


ol 
sug- 
gests 


which 
years 
the publishers 
“indisputable 
the question 
of why Stalin’s fame is presently being 
demolished, but it 
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leaders 
his as 


may not be—as 
it is—the 


thoritative 


and au- 


answer” to 
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By Winifred Nevin. 169 pages. Bruce. 
$3.50. This short work wins a_ place 
for itself among the many lives of St. 
Teresa by restraint and good taste. ‘The 
author has the sense to let St. Teresa 
and the events of her life speak for 
themselves. A further advantage is 
Mr. Nevin’s business-like style, which 
does the work without intruding. 





If it were not for these good points, | 


one might question the value of yet 
another life, remarkable neither for 
scholarship nor insight. Mr. Nevin’s 
intention is to portray Teresa from 


the natural point of view as a woman 
without as saint and 
While he produces a_ pleasant 


accurate 


treating of Teresa 
mystic. 


and does 


biography, he 
limited 
whose 


the 


not 
as well 

included 

saint. 


succeed in his purpose 
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Teresa, woman and the 
THE YEAR AND OUR CHILDREN. 
Mary Reed Newland. 328 
Kenedy. $3.95. A do-it-yourself plan 
for family living of the liturgy the 
Church, book offers a wealth of 
inspiration and practical suggestions for 
parents who would initiate their children 
naturally and understandingly 
of the Church 
mother of seven 
for 
has 


By pages. 
of 
this 


into the 

Mrs. New- 
author of the 
well-known guide parents, We and 
Our Children, found within the 
liturgy possibilities for endless creative 
the making of wreaths, candles, 
and puppets, the telling and acting of 
stories, praying, and partying. 

Her book is expressly written for 
parents who wish to replace Superman 
with St. Christopher and Santa Claus 
with the Christ Child. 
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England have been thrown open op 
summer afternoons to anybody prepared 
to spend half-a-crown. This no 
another of Helen Ashton’s Wilcheste 
chronicles, concerns one of these q& 
lapidated relics of better times, Fountain 
Court, and the family who strain 
keep the white elephant on its feet, 
The action takes place in one day, 
an eventful one which dispels ghost 
and opens new prospects for those who 
for so long have lived in the dead 
past. Although the forward movement 
is but one day long, the book with 
its giant reminiscences creates a tiny 
family-world that is centuries old. — 
A pleasant though not inspired novel, 
it will no doubt amuse American 
who will find themselves unflatteringly 


pictured as the bumptious, gauche 
tourists who clomp  unappreciativel 


through the decaying mansion. 


THE THREE-DIMENSIONAL MAN, 
By A. M. Sullivan. 297 pages. Kenedy, 
$4.00. In this learned, thoughtful book 
of essays, Mr. Sullivan, who is both a 
respected poet and successful business 
man, vigorously defends the broad-based 
“liberal arts” citizen against the narrow 
knowledge of the technological specialist, 
The cultivation sharp, flexible 
intellect, channeled into a strong reli 
ious represents the author's 
chief His would com: 
bine the ethical strength and __ intel. 
lectual curiosity of the ancient Greek 


of a 
sense, 


concern. ideal 


citizen with the charity and love of 
the modern Christian. The goal is 


lofty, and the effort considerable. Yet, 
Mr. Sullivan, in a clear, precise style 
refreshed by frequent humor, demon- 
strates that the ideal, even in our harried 


age, is not impossible to achieve. 
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Sister Mary Michael, I.H.M. 1% 
pages. McMullen. $2.75. If you are 
tired of books adolescence by 
authors who seem to have a pathological 
dislike for teen-agers, try this one. The 
author actually likes youth. And out dl 
her sympathy comes a clear, straight 


By 


about 


forward treatment of the teen-ager and 
his problems that has the accent 
normalcy. 

Sister Mary Michael divides her book 
into two parts. In the first she talk 
of the basic psychological consideration 
and approaches in youth work. — It 
the second part you'll find _ positive 
psychological techniques and _ training 
programs. 

The best thing about the book is the 
constant use of modern psychological 
knowledge. If there is anything bad 
it is the simplification of this same 
psychological learning. But then, agail 
this may be just what is called for m 
the present jungle of books that st 
to analyze today’s 


out teen-ager. 
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HOW CATHOLIC IS 
LATIN AMERICA? 
(Continued from page 14) 


Protestantism is making inroads. Bo- 
livia is strictly a mission country, a fact 
dramatized when the Archdiocese of St. 
Louis recently sent priests to work there. 
Ecuador is in much the same position 
as Bolivia. The great body of Indians 
scattered over the country are not being 
reached. The cities are holding their 
own greater or lesser degree, but 
the majority of the people are being 
lost because of lack of priests. 
Paraguay has been called the 
backward nation in South America. 
Priests and vocations few. 
judged by its few 
The majority of its people 
live in rural and jungle areas. In the 


to a 


are scarce, 


Brazil be 


large 


cannot 
cities. 





most | 


cities there are strong elements of Cath- | 


olic life and an awakening 


religious consciousness. But in the rural 
areas religion is dying. 

\ 
ama 
There 
the 
cieties 


contusion of nationalities 
hinders the spread of 
are only fifteen seminarians for 
entire country. More missionary so- 
like the American Vincentians 
are needed, and greater emphasis on the 
development of a diocesan clergy. 

In Haiti, Honduras, and the Domin- 
ican Republic, the Church 
backward. Haiti has the 
ber of priests but even 
enough to combat the 
poverty the people. The faith of 
Haiti is strongly mixed with supersti- 
tion, while Honduras and the Domin- 
ican Republic suffer from indifference 
and laxity. 

3. Areas where the Church is standing 


in Pan- 


is going 
greatest num- 
these are 
illiteracy and 


not 


of 


social and | 


religion. | 


still: Guatemala, Nicaragua, Salvador, 
Cuba, Chile, Venezuela, Peru, Uruguay. | 


Up until a few years ago Guatemala | 


been classed as an area in 
which the Church was dying. Now it is 
at least holding thanks to the 
influx of missioners—Maryknollers, Fran- 
and Scheut. There is still a seri- 
shortage priests and 
the few there. 
an area of traditional 
Catholicism but there is also an element 
of \ 
ous problem is the development of a 
native There are 
the entire and, 

all will reach ordination. 

El Salvador is rapidly moving into a 


would have 
its own, 


ciscans, 


ous of much-too- 


much work for 
Nicaragua is 


growing social consciousness. seri- 


clergy. only nine semi- 


narians for country, 


course, not 
position where it must soon be classified 
with countries where the Church 
and vital. Although needing 


those 


is strong 


priests, it has developed a strong nu- 
cleus of seminarians. Youth activities 
and an awakened social program are 


responsible. Traveling Priests are bring- 

abandoned areas. 
A generation ago Cuban Catholic life 

lacked all vitality. Great masses of the 


population (particularly the Negro) 


ing religion to once 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 








YOUR ORGANIZA 
WHEN seits curistmas 5 Cans 


“Sell finest Catholic cards, wraps, gifts with 
true Christmas theme. Low prices to you! 
Write, on organization letterhead, for 
F inf ti GOP. « 
FREE CARD SAMPLES 
FATHER GALES, DEPT. 
260 SUMMIT AVE., ST. PAUL 2, MINN. 






















SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIG 
Passionist Fathers 
Box 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 


WANTED sewetey 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, old 
gold, silver, platinum, mercury, etc. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or your articles returned. We 
are licensed gold buyers. Write for FREE in- 


formation. 
ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 

















A MAGNIFICENT 
INVESTMENT 


Become a Priest or Brother 
Offer your life for the service of others. 
Join the SONS OF MARY Health of 
the Sick, the only men’s community of 
its kind to do medical and catecheti- 
cal work in the Missions. 

Vrite for full info rmation to 

SYLVA MARIA 
Framingham, Massachusetts 










THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers staff every department of their 
modern hospitals and institutions. Educa- 


tion and training given after admission. 
@ REGISTERED AND PRACTICAL 
NURSES 
STATIONARY ENGINEERS 
X-RAY aoe My ABORATORY 
TECHNICL 


COOKS - BAKERS - DIETICIANS 
PHARMACISTS - ANESTHETISTS 
FARMERS - PHYSIOTHERAPISTS 
HOSPITAL ADMINISTRATORS 
ACCOUNTANTS - TYPISTS 

@ PAINTERS - CARPENTERS 
Sanctify yourself and serve Christ’s sick 
as a Hospital Brother. Illustrated booklet 
sent without charge or obligation. 


ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


VOCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
1240 W. Belden Ave., Chicago — 14, Ill. 
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PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 


Director of Vocations 











415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 
DEAR FATHER: Please send me, without 
obligation, some of your’ vocational 
literature. 
inna REE Ee pe erro 

s 
IS, Siti cherie wialas dw -urthorele soi aatere meme 
RE sia mqnss Zone eee 
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were lost to the Church. Radical anq 

THE PRIESTHOOD — Is it for me? anticlerical revolutionary movemen, 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES! A year with the Benedictine Fathers will enable you to ar- made further inroads. Today the coyp. 
rive at a definite decision and to acquire a good foundation in Ecclesiastical Latin and all try appears to be on the verge of a re. a 
related subjects needed for Major Seminary work. Also special summer course in Latin, =p gia : - May | 

z ‘ “ al, Ge 0. < é stles 248 

July 1-Aug. 15. Four Schools: Address: Rev. Registrar, Benet Latin Schools, Glastonbury ligious revival Cath lic lay apostles ate § distin 
Priory, 16 Hull St., Hingham, Mass.; Reading Priory, R. 1, Reading, Pa.; Guadalupe Priory, active and there is a growing Class of Pictur 
Pecos, New Mexico; and St. Benedict's Abbey, Benet Lake, Wisconsin. Catholic intellectuals. Priests, however Mexic 











oS a ca are too few and vocations s¢ arce, 


T 4 3 Cc an = 4 ST | A kK B ROTH E RS Chile is another country badly jy} EL" 


need of priests. On the whole the natioy 
A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys : isi I ie as relic a In | 
© eatetans Danchens, is reactionary as lar as religion gog 




















* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills with the leading families dominatip ant 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: the policy of the Church. While s > Temp 
De La Salle Normal St. Joseph Normal Institute ac - ? : . We some «Chri 
Lafayette (3), La. Barrytown (3), N. Y. clerics and lay leaders stand out, the partic 
La Salle College Mont La Salle La Salle Institute _— » sy rarene i 
Philadelphia (41¢), Pa. Napa (1), Cal. Glencoe (2), Mo. do so because of the ir rareness. Hox could 
—— ——ee ns —__—_—— | ever, the domination of wealth is af would 
PIARIST FATHERS anachronism, and the day of the masse 
is rapidly nearing. Unfortunately, ther) Mer! 
(Order of the Pious Schools) we inte Pie “2 : ly = 
Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius are too few signs that the Church Wilf i sl 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. be ina position to take advantage oft L, 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. . ; oT tainec 
: 3 this development. 
Write for further information to the V lj ‘fied nd 
enezuela has a diversified popula! py, 
PIARIST FATHERS P. ©. Box 2096, Buffalo 5, N. Y. il Popul} Blau 
tion and a sudden influx of wealth—ty 











factors militating against the develop 
ment of a strong spiritual life. Actually) THE Y 
Venezuela is on the borderline—it car 


SACRED HEART MISSIONARIES 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to Wo 
their minor seminary and novitiate. Lack of funds is oO obstacle. aS _ P perware , ‘ » Seven en 

Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the € ither go for W ard or go backward. At ligiou 
United States. Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. ung 

men, 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 


> > ; ve > ino or } 
ae. 38 > 5E, eo the moment it seems to be losing ground} (june 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 


Peru is still being carried forward by| Cath« 
the momentum built up when it wa} If « 
the colonial capital of South America knock 
But Peru is more than Lima and Aref 














. rT : minu 
quipa. The vast mass of its people are? : 
: . : are ¥ 
in the remote hinterlands. Parishes of sites 
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forty to fifty thousand souls are not un 


‘ ing. 
As A As A | common. Many more priests are needed) marri 
PRIEST BROTHER | if Peru is to advance. A small band off maxi 
You Will: You Will: | Maryknoll missioners in the Andean} Cath 


Pray & Study Pray & Work | highlands are trying to do a job far too} indoc 
| a . first | 

in Seminary in the Monas- big for them. is 
M L Uruguay is a one-city country. |) the 
or Monastery, tery, earn- || Montevideo, the Church has. strengt pene 
Be Ordained, Ing Trades but like elsewhere in Latin America the ¥ 
Preach Mis- to help with poorer hinterlands are neglected. ing tl 
sions. Retreats Monastery This then is a quick survey of Latin} fed” 

‘ ° y ° . 
As Missionary supplies & | America. In such a short space it musf edito 
’ 


be superficial and sketchy. The conclu-} !t— 




















Home or Abroad maintenance sions given can be validated. The pic ~ 
ture is not a bright one except for es 
: : . ‘ wad aticl 
For Complete Information, Write to: few isolated spots. At the best the a 
Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. Church is just about holding on. Fact 
Passionist M t Passionist Monastery "arr: allinge Lati rica ab | 
1901 West Street geeks ties Dates Aone do not warrant calling Latin America INDIA 
Union City, New Jersey Chicago 31, IIlinois Catholic continent. By tradition it | 
If you live in any state If you live in Ohio or Catholic ; but in actuai practice t I 
east of Ohio. west of it. Latin American people as a whole liv rai 








in neglect of their faith. The great bod\/ co 
° ° s +18 SUC 
of people of Latin America live outsides “UC 


B. A., B. Comm., Pre - Theology Courses | the Church, separated from its Sacra 


ticips 
ments, ignorant of its doctrines, and wl) 4. 


Intensive Latin Courses for Seminarians — |) svare of the social teachings that cull au 
ST. JEROME’S COLLEGE . 


“Latin America is really a mission} Sax 
inent,” re thi > experienced 
KINGSDALE, KITCHENER, ONTARIO continent, more than one exper 
missioner told me. “But it is the bes 




















CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS mission continent in the entire world ee 
THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS ESPE- FRANCISCAN BROTHERS Because of its Catholic traditions wt a 
agua wy 4 so pron hin mg Mate ig A Young men wishing to follow their Divine Master | hiave more here to work on than aly}, 
es the life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. and interested in boarding school work or the where else. The entire continent (al Chu 
sai ae Mien Director of Vocations, | "ehabilitation of problem boys can obtain more | be made Catholic once a sufficient num) | | 
SE aie eeoruate., OF = Hospitalter Brothers of | information by writing to: Rev, Brother Provincial, ber of priests are available for giving for 1 
Boake Gaetan’ Mite atat: | Mt_Avrne, Cincnnatl 5, Obie instruction.” vt 
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If such a program is not available, where | 





I and LETTERS Tc Warianiste 
ments (Continued from page 4 | Tae wena 
, page 4) SUPER-36 DELUXE 
on] Teaching Brothers, | PM CHRISTMAS CARD 
hf 4 . . . a 2 
4} vay issue which I suspect, judging by the Working Brothers, Assortments 
€S areg gistinctive style, is a Rouault. The Sign Be — 
ae : ; b - : ; ty rite: Bro. 
ass off picture Story on Catholic action in New Me Pong aac si Think of it? Youmake $1.25 pons Orecn! 
Sir ae as als am eat cash on every SUPER-36 ‘ 
wever| Mexico was also quite good. 4370 Patterson Road | DELUXE Assortment. Big} Luxurious 
Patrick J. RYAN Dayton 10, Ohio box of Exclusive, quality 
2 ’ — J — —— a ee Christmas Cards sells fast 
lly jy} ELMHURST, E. fo. Y, at bargain price. Easy to 
ia Be oxes to your friends 
Natio . : —and geta i tim- = 
ii In the July issue of THE SIGN I have just BENEDICTINE MONASTERY ee ee genuine Marmot Fur 
MM 0 stile emitted “She Geom and If you seek God and desire to serve Him, as & ee Se ae ene ee 
a _Cross anc Brother or Priest, in @ monastery which stresses Extra Profits Come Easy! 
S— Temptation. I found the illustration, — eae the oneness of all men in Christ, Race maser coe e from the big profits on rest 
* Some} «Christ of St. John of the Cross,” by Dali ’ Di f Vocati Ree, Latot popuay SLIM Gar Aagortments 
_ — | 39s » e ’ rector ° ocations Stationery, Gifts and Novelties, low-priced 
» the) particularly striking. Is there any way I St. Maur’s Priory Chote. hy cngertonse eeeaed. Goad an 
a 3 ge s / 2 bad i erience needed. = on no 
How: could obtain a reprint of it in color? I South Union, Kentucky | oe parca Goin Cates ane tae ARGAINS 
IS ar would appreciate any suggestions. Pare eee uEE. ‘Send ep NOW! 
Mass! ELIZABETH E, BERGEN y \ wer | SH] soxes ror 35¢ 
hen MERIDEN, CONN. For MEN Only (GEM nine ies 
’ ef | MIDWEST CARD CO., Dept. 507-5 
ch wil : If you are between the ages of 15 and 25 and | 4 1113 Washington Ave., St. Louls 1, Missour! 
eal ‘) A color reproduction 14" x 8” can be ob- Soluee. erat pag Foe and compan te Ser ye | 4 Mp ' 
age of k ; . iod as a priest or Brother in a Benedictine Ab- : 
5° ™} tained for $3.00 (plus $1.00 for packing bey which has a difficult apostolate in a_semi- I name 
ad postage) from Catholic Art Education, Se Write to the Rt, Rev. Philip : ADDRESS 
opula-! plauve loos York Saas | § city 
DO} Blauvelt, New York, ? 
Ahr St. Gregory’s Abbey, Shawnee, Oklahoma comanacatall 
evelop Only the Stout of Heart Need Apply 
ctually| THE YOUNGER SET Holy Cross Broth “TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
EI iilaata the tw have your xtaton'et* y others AND GOD TO SOULS” 
Would like to have your opinion of “Re- s P ULS 
ard. At ligious ‘Training For the Younger Set” —— as a Brother in As . Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
_ ] ee Te. C ° aie @ Teaching ®@ Foreign working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
sroundy (June issue of Pit SGN) in the light of © Youth Work Missions istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
vard by} Catholic social principles. © Farming ® Clerical Work of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
it wat If one of these enthusiastic visitors came | b. Lebieanigp pase cr oc gl ee marl 
: knocking z loor : | Den - Write for literature to ai aieaate : ag pea 5 a 
meric;,) knocking at my door would I be considered |  seethet Gamald, ©:6.0 no a an a ra by = exercise of eg whee sane a 
sh te, vesual . 25. Aenebos . | 238 Dujari — s othe, a Seorenve of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
nd Are. terribly - ungrateful if I said: Wait a Notre Dame, ‘nd. ™ Valatie ®. New York Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
aie arep Minute! If such forms of Catholic Action | ———— = 5 _________ } Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
‘ “| are really necessary then I think it a sad | ri a fiat iaah ia aaamiadiiisaaih adi 
l » - 2 *. = pa | , e 
SHES Ol reflection on our Catholic educational train- | Be You Wane Te Be 
| o npalacculan=tortaelamer er tat A TEACHING BROTHER? 
ing. The average Catholic girl brings to her | The Broth = - 
> | . . . 
needed marriage a minimum of twelve years to a he Reel <6 es eee 238) 
band off maximum of nineteen years of formal School, High School and College. For in- M d 
Andean} Catholic training. Is it necessary to re- oaern 
istnste hor wi ; iin Brother George Brother Director ° 
far too} indoctrinate her with the appearance of her | La Mennals College, Mount Assumption Institute Samaritans 
first baby? If so, perhaps our schools are sseenctashesec eer Fee ¥- 
try. I wasting too much ammunition on devo- | —— = = dedicated 
ani tional practices that lead to piety and not A PASSIONIST VOCATION to the care 
. © Fenough toward solid, unvarnished theology i 
erica the Died seatwensed i anlaiee 8) | FOR GIRLS of the sick 
| a oa slag the mistake of train- | Perhaps Our Lord is calling you to serve Him. The P: 
ed. y this cenerati s the mer . Siig legato serve Him. The Fas- i 2 
ing this gC neration to be the future “spoon- | sionist Sisters are a Congregation of trained Social Work- in the 
of Latin} fed” parents of tomorrow? Even your own | ers and Educators, affiliated with the Passionist Fathers. missions 
it musf editorial (August, 1956) acknowledges a sad | on ES SS SED eee Oe ae eS Ph were ae 
‘ Pe dh ; : | Bristol, R. 1. 
- conclu} fact—that a great many of us show a con- For partioutars apply to the MEDICAL MISSION SISTERS 
Phe pic siderable ignorance of Catholic teaching. | Rev. Mother Provincial, C.P. PHILADELPHIA 11, PA. 
pt for : Enjoyed Father Kilian = McDonnell’s | ia - 
on ae aticle, “A Leader Leads” (August issue of | DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
n. Fa | OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 
mp Mrs. C. AP PICKARD offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 
Merica “ INpIANAPOLIS, IND. | between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 
on it 5 | all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 
: : : | engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
tice Mt I read with interest the article “Religious | Sponsored by @ frieng of the Send for descriptive literature to 
hole liv) Training for the Younger Set” in the June | con” tote Ton a ae ‘ae SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
‘eat body! Sue of Tue Sicx. Needless to say I think | oe a. ee ae ee ee aera 
e outside! UC & program is a wonderful aid to par- ie a ite Roa 
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does a mother obtain the booklets and _ in- 
structions to carry on her own? ... 

Mrs. CHartrs MONAHAN 
SAN Jose, CALIF. 


... Especially interesting to me was the 
article “Religious ‘Training for the Younger 
set,” by Mary Zook, which was published 
inthe June issue. I am a convert of nearly 
our years, having joined the Catholic 
Church a year prior to my marriage. 

1am wondering if it would be possible 
for me to secure the complete set of leaflets 
which distributed by the 


is Archbishop's 


| 





FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superier 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











The Missionary Sisters of the Precious Blood 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make 
the Precious Blood fruitful in many souls, the fol- 
lowing activities: teaching in kindergarten, ele- 
mentary and high school grades and as catechists; 
nursing; dentistry ; domestic science; music and art 
—in the home and foreign missions. 
If interested, please write to: 
MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Precious Blood Convent, P.O. Box 43, 
Shillington, Pa. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


is a leaflet depicting our life and work in home 

and foreign missions. Copy upon request. Con- 

gregation conducts hospitals, schools, orphan- 

ages, and does social work. 

MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
P. 0. Box 1858 TS 

New Street and Squirrelwood Road Paterson, New Jersey 





FRANCISCAN CHRISTOPHERS 


Bear Christ to His Children as a Franciscan Mission- 
ary of St. Joseph, by teaching in schools, Colleges 
and Nurseries. Nursing in hospitals, homes for 
the aged and orphanages. Catechising and paro- 
chial work in U.S.A. and foreign missions of East 
and West Africa, Sarawak and North Borneo. 
For information, write to 
Superior, Convent of Si. Francis, 
Middletown, Conn. 





Silver St. 
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YOU CAN WIN SOULS 
For Christ as a ag 


ary Sister, n 

clal Service, teac 
catechism, In U. 8, @ 
16-30. 


Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
-eVista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 


This is LIVING! 














Entrants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 
here to help in education, medicine, nursing 
and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis 


sions in Africa rhe flower of the Congrega- 
tion's work is the training of an African 
Sisterhood. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God, Spe- 


cialized training is provided. Send promptly 
for your copy of the photo folder and de- 
tailed information Write to Mother Su- 
perior: 


FRANCISCAN 
Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 

















THE HANDMAIDS OF THE 
SACRED HEART OF JESUS, 


This Congregation is dedicated to 
reparation by means of daily adora 
tion before the Blessed Sacrament 


exposed pe te work, schools and 
foreigr sions Applicants are 
invited to goes a private retreat 
in order to consider a choice of 
life Write to 





rend Mother Superior 
700 East Church Lane 
Pa. 


Blessed Raphaela Mary 
the 8 Philadelphia 44, 


H., Foundress 








MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 


Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 


and apostolic work Benedictine 


ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for 


according to 


information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 


Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraske 





The Carmelite Sisters for the Aged and Infirm 


“Your Life—What Shall It Be?” Will you offer 
it to God? Would you care for the forgotten people 
of the world—the aged? They need your love, your 
youth! They need you to help them prepare for 
Heaven—to bring joy to their last days on earth. 
are YOU interested? write to 

Rev. Mother M. Angeline Teresa, O.Carm. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Germantown, New York 


THE BERNARDINE SISTERS, 0... 


need vocations for teaching, nursing, caring 





for orphans, the aged, retreat work. 
Vrite to Mother Provincial Mt. Alvert 
Reagling., Pa. \ i Ma N. Stamford, Conn.— 
104 N. Silver Lane I bor Mick 


Address to Cncenietes Sdiens Villanova, Pa. 





GIRL GRADUATES INVITED 
TO THE FRANCISCAN ASPIR 
ANT SCHOOL-—-Gir finishing 
the eighth grade and desirous of 
entering the religious life are ir 
ted t contact the Franciscan 
Sisters of Mary Immaculate 430! 
E. 8th St, Box 989, 
Amarillo, Texas 
T Franciscan § Siste ff a 
I high chor COUrsE 
novitia 
pa 1 which 








MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
Boys — Conducted by the Franciscan 
Brothers 

Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 


For 
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Committee for 


ily. 


Christian Home and Fam- 


Mrs. 
GRAND Forks, N, D. 


EUGENE ROSENCRANS 


Information can be obtained from 
Ldmund Kelly, Wellington Road, 
16, New York, 


Mrs. J. 
Buffalo 


PLAYGUIDE 


Mr. McAllister’s 
movie 


In reply to suggestion 
reviews monthly at 
the expense of omitting the legitimate play 
reviews, I, 
Mr. McAllister 
movie listing appears, before laying it aside, 
just 


about repeating 
tn) 


too, have a suggestion to offer 


secure a pair of scissors and snip out 


the movie listing and thumbtack it on your 
home bulletin board which, in many 
the 
a review of a new 


as It Opens. 


cases, 
column 
Broadway 


is the bedroom door. Then 


will be free for 


play 
Py Ay 


BRESNAHAN 


WILLIston Park, N.Y, 


Congratulations 
T truly 


on your fine magazine. 


enjoy each month’s issue, 


Please don’t discontinue your excellent 


reviews of current stage plays as it is next 


to impossible to acquire a critic’s viewpoint 


from Christian standards. Even more ap 


preciated is the * With so many 


of the 


: we 
Playguide. 
most popularized stage productions 
in a completely objectionable calibre, it is 


consoling to have a list of this type as a 
guide 

IMELDA C,. BupzNyskt 
MILWAUKEE, WIs, 


The summer playguide which appears in 


your July issue is a very real service to us 


priests who are called upon to advise others 


on the morality of their playgoing. And it 
is a fine service to the theater-goers them 
selves. I look forward to it every vear and 


always appreciate it 


\n idea for you. What about putting the 


playguide on a single sheet and distributing 


it for posting in church vestibules, ete? An 
easy way for Father in a country parish to 
guide his people. And a plug for Tt 
SIGN 
Rev. Epwin J. Durry 
New York, N. Y. 
Thanks to Father Duffy's idea, Tur Sicn 
now offers its Playguide Poster at sea copy. 
It measures 914" % 1214” and reprints from 
he Ju issue Jerry Cotter’s moral evalua- 
ms of plays reviewed in Stage & Screen 
/ he past ten years 
TRI-UNE 
In the July issue, there was an article 
on several close friends, Father Knott and 
the Fathers Divine (“Tri-Une, p. 28). The 
article is well written, and [ was very 


pleased to see this important work get the 
recognition it deserves 

the report of ‘Tit 
SicN on Southern Catholics and integration 


Incidentally special 


real contribution to the 
of the problem. 


is a understanding 


ALEXANDER A, SCHNEIDERS 
New York, N. Y. 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


In the month’s issue that the 














ARCHMERE ACADEMY | 


Accredited boys’ preparatory school under Nor. 
bertine Canons. High school only. Limited en. 
rolment, resident or day. Public speaking, music, 
social activities. Moral and spiritual guidance, 
Complete sports program. Early application ad. 
vised. For catalog and informaiton write: 


Very Reverend Headmaster 
Box 67-S, Claymont, Delaware 














IN FLORIDA—A College 
Education for Your Daughter 


BARRY COLLEGE 


Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


MASTERS DEGREES 
in Education, English 
BACHELOR OF ARTS } 
in Art, English, French, History, Latin, Music, Social 
Service, Spanish, Speech Arts, Teacher Training 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

in Biology, Chemistry, Dietetics, 
ing, Home Economics, 





Elementary Teach. 


Mathematics, Medical Tech. 


nology, Nursing, Physical Education, Pre-Medics. 
TWO-YEAR TERMINAL COURSE 
in Secretarial Science 

EXPENSES PER YEAR... $1150-1350 


For Information Address The Office of the Dean 


BARRY COLLEGE 


11300 N. E. SECOND AVENUE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Telephone 7-2414 





--Marywood School-— 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 


MARMION 


Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited 4-yr. high school course pre- 
pares for college or business. Sports for all boys. Under 
Benedictine Fathers. Moderate rates. | hour from Chicago. 
Catalog. Father Joseph, 671 North Lake St., Aurora, lil. 


—_— 














MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal arts, 
sciences, teacher _training, pre- -professional courses, 
business istration, home king, medical 
technoiogy. Modern buildings; spacious campus; 
stimulating social and sports program. Catalog 


Marian College 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Indiana 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Young women live graciously, grow 
spiritually, prepare for careers 


Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom } 
ics, speech and drama, secretarial, teaching. Extensive | 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs | 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 46 SAINT MARY-OF-THE- va Se IND. 


ST. JOSEPHS COLLEGE! 


(formerly College of Our Lady of Mercy) 
On SEBAGO LAKE—17'2 Miles from Portland 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy 
Religious and lay faculty. 
Liberal Arts Teachers College 
Address: THE DEAN, 242 WALTON ST. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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THE SIGN’s cover picture for this month 
(July) is the best ever. It’s real. It’s the 
right approach. The article on the Tri-Une 
method is the greatest. 

RONALD FIGHLY 


§TATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 


WORDS 


I read the article “Words of No Meaning” 
under “Current Fact and Comment” in the 
June issue, several weeks ago. Immediately 
| had in mind bringing this to the atten- 
tion of each of the Supreme Court Justices, 
but put off writing them. As this thought 
came back to my mind several times since, 
[ have finally decided to carry out my 
original intention. ... 

C, J. FRANK 


Puna., PA. 


THE KING AND I 


In addition to my usual complaint of 
your “Stage & Screen” column in THE SIGN, 
[ wish to take exception to Jerry Cotter’s 
rating of The King and TI insofar as Yul 
Brynner’s prayers to Buddha seemed to be 
sincerely genuine and therefore paganistic. 





I would give it about an A-2 rating. I had 
already seen it... . 
MICHAEL J. SHEA 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
FICTION 
How about more of Ellen Murphy? 
(“The Voyage” in May; “Man” in August) 


R. WALSER 
Curton, N,. J. 


Thank you for Michael Foster's fine sensi- 
live story in the July issue. Also especially 
liked the articulate handling of “The Cry 
of Quiet Desperation.” 

Mrs. 


Mary E. McCartny 


CHELSEA, MASss. 


THE TROUBLE WITH HARRY 


How can we request children to refrain 
from seeing objectionable 
The Trouble with Harry as produced by 
\lfred Hitchcock when Catholic periodicals 
Tur Sign (and other Catholic publica- 
tions) give such noteworthy praise of thei 


films such = as 


as 


producer—witness THE Sicn, June 1956— 
front covet picture of Mr. Hitchcock 
and article by Mr. Cotter, page 10. ‘There 
is always the statement that he is a “Jesuit 
Boy” or such reference. Above all we 


should be consistent. 


Mrs. J. Capuano 


Greenvort, L. L., N. Y. 


It would seem only logical that before the 
National Catholic Magazine ‘Tur SicN would 
portray a full front cover picture of Alfred 
Hitchcock and an article such as the one 
entitled “The Inimitable Mr. Hitchcock” in 
your June issue that you would first check 
the National Legion of Decency List which 


classifies the recent movie The Trouble 
with Harry (as produced by Mr. Hitch- | 
cock) as objectionable! : 

Mrs. G. Coover 


GREENPOINT, L. I., N. Y. 


Are Mistakes in English 
Costing You $25 a Week? 


Mistakes in speaking and writing can handi- 
cap you more than you may realize. Small 
errors that you may not even be aware you are 
making, can mark you as lacking in education, 
refinement. Uncertainties about correct pronun- 
ciation and proper word usage make you hesi- 
tate, appear self-conscious, lacking in ideas. 
The ordinary, colorless words on which so many 
people rely, actually hold them back in the com- 
petition for success today. 

More than 150,000 men and women have 
been helped by Sherwin Cody’s remarkable in- 
vention. His famous Self-Correcting Device en- 
ables them to quickly find and root out their 
mistakes. They acquire an impressive vocabu- 
lary, ease in conversation, the ability to express 
themselves effectively in speaking and writing. 
Many find their new language power worth 
thousands of dollars a year to them in increased 








income. Is lack of this ability costing you $25 
or more per week? 

The basic principle of Mr. Cody’s method is 
habit-forming. It quickly finds your mistakes 
and concentrates on them—makes it easy for 
you to substitute good English habits for poor 
ones. You are not drilled on anything you 
already know. There are no boring rules, noth- 
ing to memorize. The study of English is made 
so simple that no more than 15 minutes a da) 
is required. You enjoy wonderful self-coirecting 
lessons while your interests and opportunities 
broaden. 


If you would like to know how Mr. Cody’s 
method has helped thousands of others—and 
what it can do for you—write today for his 
FREE booklet, ‘How You Can Master Good 
English in 15 Minutes a Day.’’ Address a card 
or letter today to: Sherwin Cody Course in 

entral Drive, Port Washington, 


English, 669 
N. Y. No salesman will call upon you. 








20 for $100 
SURPLUS! 


Camels Hair Brushes that 

cost many, many times this 

low price. You actually buy these 

brushes at less than the cost to 

manufacture. For use in the home, 

office, shop or store. For touch-up, 

pasting, drawing, lens cleaner, typewriter cleaner, 

cleaning precision instruments, guns, tools, sport- 

ing equipment and hundreds of other uses. As- 

sorted sizes. Money back if not satisfied. 20 
brushes, $1.00. 42 brushes $2.00. Add 10¢ P.P. 


MATTHEW DAY CO., INC. 


12 E. Madison Ave., Dept. 16BR, Dumont, N. J. 















Sell CATHOLIC Christmas Cards 
Make $60.00 Easy in Spare Time 


Religious Cards never 
Sell 21 for $1.00. Up 


Show your friends lovely, new, 
before offered. Amazing values. 
to 100% profit. Over 57 other assortments on which 
you can make easy money fast. Start now—write for 
samples today. EaceLeiey ‘GREETINGS, 5938 
Fieldstone Rd., N. Y. 71, N. Y. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND | 
conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
fully accredited 
Program leading to A. B. 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 
For catalog and further 
address the Director of 





degree 


information 
Admissions 
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how 


NEW, DIFFERENT, EXCLUSIVE 


? ese CHRISTMAS CARDS 
WRAPPINGS, RIBBONS, STATIONERY, GIFTS 


rush STUDIOS 


Get our FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
ond complete 


Pen-n- 


New Bonus Plan 









earns you up to and 


OVER MONEY-MAKING PLAN today! 
Your curiosity will be well rewarded 
100% ORDERS GALORE ond EASY EXTRA 
MONEY will amaze you. Your circle of 
PROFIT friends and customers will grow, moking 


NEW sales and MORE profits easier. Don't 
be satisfied with “just as good’. Show 
only the BEST. DEAL WITH A LEADER 
dont delay, act today; 
it costs nothing to try, 
just send postal card to 


PEN-’N -BRUSH, Dept.CM-8,139 Duane St., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


CALLING ALL WOMEN 


50 Golden Hours of Retreat 
In Historic Old New England 


THE PASSIONIST SISTERS RETREAT HOUSE 


about midway between New York and Boston on 
the New Haven Railroad. Modern Accommodations 
for individuals or groups on any weekend. Re- 
nowned Retreat Preachers. Picturesque grounds. 
Excellent cuisine. 
MOTHER M. CLOTILDE, C. P. 

IMMACULATE HEART RETREAT HOUSE 

Peace Dale, Rhode Island (Te!. NArragansett 3-2761) 


| Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Training, Nursing, Medical Technology and 

Business. 





SACRED HEART SCHOOL 


Boarding School for Boys: grades 4 to 8 
Conducted by 


BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


Modern Fireproof Building. Large Campus 


ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 














GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Pully Accredited. 











Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 





COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 








Please order your books through THE SIGN 
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GOOD COUNSEL couse 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester Reni 

Cenducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
Standard Courses in Arts and Science, pre-medical, 

jeurmalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 

fine arts. 

Unusually beautifal location. Extensive campus. 

Forty minutes from New York City. 


MOUNT SAINT MARY 


ON-THE-HUDSON 
All grades complete from first to twelfth. State- 
chartered; accredited, Middle States. Preparation for 
college, business, life. Character development and 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. Fire- 
proof building; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated 


Catalog. 
ST . rom tm te 


YORK 











SISTERS OF 
satiated N. 





OUR LADY OF MERCY ACADEMY 
Syosset, Long Island, New York 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Affiliated with 
the State University. Grades 7 through 12. School 
busses leave from Jamaica, Hempstead, Great Neck, 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10 A.M.—3:45 P.M. 

Conducted by: 


THE SISTERS OF MERCY 








THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


Albany, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
M.A., M.S., M.S. in Ed., B.A., B.S., 
B.S. in Ed. degrees 
Elementary and y ducati 
medical technology, music, 
social studies, English, the sciences, mathematics, 
modern and classical languages. 


LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac 
credited college preparation. Grades 
8-12. Small classes. ROTC highest rat- 
ing Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 73rd year. 





nursing, 





Write for Catalog 
Oakdale, L. I., 


LADYCLIFF COLLEGE 


Highland Falls, N. Y. (Adjoining West Point) 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Francis 
Four-Year Course Leading to 


the Bachelor of Arts Degree 
Resident and Day Students 
Write for information or call Highland Falls 8-2060 





Box S, New York 











Campus bordering Hudson River © 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 
CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Offers A.B. and B.S. Degrees, Liberal Arts. Commerce Education, and Teacher Training 
Accredited 7 the Association of American Universities. 
One half hour from Grand Central Station, New York City 
Address Secretary 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 














ing to B.A., B. us., and B.S. in Music 


with the Good Samaritan Hospital, 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 


Cincinnati, 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 
Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. 

A., B.S., ducation. 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. 
a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 


Recognized courses lead- 
Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
In co-operation 











ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 
@ Bachelor of Arts 
® Bachelor of Science 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 








SAINT FRANCIS 


A college preparatory school of tradition and academic 
accomplishment. Graduates in leading colleges and 
universities. Grades 9 through 12. Established 
1847 by Franciscan Fathers. Convenient location, 
70 acres. Full athletic program, varsity and intra- 


mural. Write for catalog 
Rev. George J. Wuenschel, T.O.R. 


Box D, Spring Grove, Pa. (near York) 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boardins School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 











Grade 8, through High School, State Accredited 


Classical, Scientific, Commercial, and General 


Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


"9 


(P4 


IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.8., 
B.Mus. degrees, Science, music, business, home economics, 


teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
<- sports program Dramatic and musical productions | 
th nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere 325-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley, New residence hall, liberal arts building. 


Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 

Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


(--Seton Hill College—-. 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal 
ing for medicine, 


arts. 
law, 


| Pre-professional train- 1| 

| social service. Elemen- | 
tary and secondary teacher education; art, 

| music, home economics education. Campus | | 
nursery school. 200-acre campus in foothills of 

| Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. | 

Regional, national accreditation, 1 | 

=a! 


t__.._Catalog on Request. Write Box 23-S__ 





ST. MARY’S - BAY VIEW 


Resident & Day School for Girls Pre-Primary 
through Grade 12. Day School for Boys 
through Grade 8. Fully equipped, modern 
buildings. 40-acre campus, all outdoor 
sports including riding. Sisters of Mercy. 
conor The Superior, Box V, Riverside 
& & 2 














Maybe Hitchcock did have a good Cath. 
olic bringing up but somewhere along the 
way the urge to make money got the best 
of his Catholic bringing up... . 

The Trouble With Harry was listed as 
being objectionable in part and reeked with 
sexy talk and everything that was of low 
moral tone... . 

Mrs. ANNE MONTGOMERY 
GREENPOINT, L. L, N. Y. 


OFF BEAT 


How did Katherine Burton ever put such 
an unpoetic word as “Experience” 
Belloc’s quatrain in your June issue? 

Isn't the correct wording: 

“Yet in my walks it seems to me 

That the Grace of God is in Courtesy,”? 

Mrs. GERALD P. Wotr 


into 


ALTOONA, PA, 


“Walks” is correct. 


SPIRITUAL THOUGHT 


May I mention particularly the 
“Spiritual ‘Thought for the Month” in the 
July issue, as being beautifully written? 


“The Cry of Quiet Desperation,” 
McDonnell, is most inspiring 


by Father 
and so reveal- 


ing. Thank you for such a message. 
Mrs. Marjory G. Guipry 

Crow.ey, La. 
ERSATZ RELIGION 

Just a word of congratulation on your 
excellent answer in “Ersatz Religion,” p. 

“The Sign Post,” June, 1956. 

It is about time someone say something 
that will make people think. You have 
done it. ‘That stuff Mr. Graham is dishing 


out is all wrong because it is fundamentally 
opposed to what Our Lord teaches. 
Even Catholics think that he 
work in making 
Yes, 
and as such should be 
treated heresy 
ITY. 2s 

I like 
helpful. 


is doing a 


wonderful people more 
and no. It is heresy 
treated as St. John 


back in the first cen- 


religious-minded. 
way 
Pur Six. IT read it and find it 
Interesting it always is. 

Rev. JAmMrs J. Mertz, $.J. 
ILL. 


CHIcaco, 

CANON KIR 

of the interest 
(“The ‘Three 

7) I thought you 


article on 
Canon 


in the 
Lives of 


In view 
Canon Ki 
Kir,” June, 
might enjoy 
June 29 French newspaper: 

“Arriving at the Dijon station from Paris 
on the midnight train, the Canon-Deputy 
Mayor Kir dug his hands into his pockets 
and discovered that he had forgotten the 
apartment, 


readers 
the 


page 
the 
issue of a 


following item from 


keys to his 


“At midnight it’s not easy to find a 
locksmith. 

“The Canon called the fire department. 
\ few moments later the hook-and-laddet 
arrived. 

“The awakened neighbors looked out 
their windows to behold an extraordinary 


spectacle: the Canon (he’s eighty years old) 


quickly climbed the ladder, forced the 
blinds, broke the window pane, and 
crawled into his apartment.” 

Ropert RIGBY 


Paris, FRANC! 


Chaplains and missionaries welcome gift subscriptions to THE SIGN 
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Presenting the Year's Most Fabulous Doll! 


She’s Nina Ballerina, the sensational toe 
dancer. She rises a glorious 20” on the toes 
of genuine Capezio ballet slippers and dances 
as you hold her hand. She does splits, high 
kicks, turns her head and flashes huge eyes 

. all with the grace of a true Prima 
Ballerina. Her petal-soft vinyl face is 
crowned with thick, glossy, permanently- 
rooted Saran hair you can wash, comb and 
curl into ever so many glamorous styles. 
She comes ‘on stage’ in a real Ballerina 
costume ... thigh-length hose, frothy net 
skirt and gleaming lamé bodice spangled 
with sequins. Completely guaranteed dancing 
mechanism ... unbreakable, fully-jointed 
body. She’s the dream of every little girl — 
and it costs so little to fulfill that dream. 


a) 44 tty. 


Niresk Industries, Inc., Dept. DD-16 
4757 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ili. 
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You Gan Wash ‘« Set Nina's Hair 


\ 
VA 
! Eas ? ’ 
Please rush Nina Ballerina, the most amazing Dancing Doll in the world, at $4.95. . = 24 bd IT s FOREVER ROOTED SARAN HAIR 














Full purchase price refunded if not 100% satisfied. \ a \ Tiere) SAME 7 gs) P 

(i Send C.0.D. plus postage. CJ $4.95 enclosed—stip prepaid. | SA Nina Ballerina is proud of her glorious head 
\/> para \ of glistening, long thick tresses. Every single 

nAME - (please print) | Nie s strand is lock-stitched into her scalp so you 
ADDRESS aay, | can shampoo, brush and set it pony tail, 
/ upsweep, braid or any other style you wish. 

I —a 

wi Cnada 5595) Nios, 214 Man Street, Toronto 13. Ona.“ ghampoo, se © Niresk Industries, tne, 


bite coat 4757 Ravenswocd Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 





GAIN RR 


ANY 


OF THESE FINE 
NEW BOOKS 


( Value up to $27.50 
in publishers’ editions ) 


fowl ft only 


SF ELE UO IAOM Sremrenr + 


HAMMOND'S FAMILY REFER- GREENWILLOW by B. J. Chute. 
An “‘utterly enchanting’’ novel 

about love and a country village. 
“ ., will be cherished by thou- 
| imes. 


ENCE ATLAS 
h 


me Atlas w 


every state 
census 


ENCYCLOPEDIAOF COOKING 


hgure 


Complete new 


sands of readers."’ N.Y. T. 


HANNAH FOWLER by Janice 
Holt Giles, A shy young girl, 
thrust into the cerrors of the 
Kentucky wilderness, wins im- 


by Meta Given. Brand-new ap- 
Over 2,000 


mortality as a wife and mother! 


Or f aang 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIV- 
ING by Fulton J. Sheen. Bishop 
Sheen's most practical book of 
inspiration co help you attain 
personal happiness and freedom. 


THE TONTINE by Thomas B, 
Costain. A sweeping historical 
novel in the grand tradition 
about the greatest gamble in 
history! 2 vols. 930 pages. 


AMY VANDERBILT'S COM- SHRINES TO OUR LADY 
PLETE BOOK OF ETIQUETTE AROUND THE WORLD by 
Your way to be ge correct Zsolt Aradi. All the great world 
always, inall things. Over 700 shrines to Holy Mary are shown 
big pages! Pub. edition, $5.50. and described. Pub. ed., $7.50, 


hundreds of pictures! 


Pub. ed., $10.00. 


139 


when you join the 
<Feamily Reading Club 


and agree fo take as few 
as 3 more selections 





during the coming year — 


all 48 


AROUND THE U.S.A. IN 1,000 
PICTURES by Ru 


nyon and Ber- 


10 


ri ——CHECK THE THREE BOOKS YOU WANT— — — 7 


FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 9-Si, MINEOLA, N. Y. 
Send me at once the three books I have checked 
at the right as my two Membership Gift Books 
and first Club selection, and bill me only $1.89 
(plus small shipping charge) for all three. En- 
roll me as a member of the Family Reading 
Club and send me, each month, a review of the 
Club’s forthcoming selection. I will notify you 
in advance if I do not wish to accept any selec- 
tion — at the special members’ price of only 
$1.89 each (plus small shipping charge). There 
are no dues or fees, and I may accept as few as 
four selections or alternate books during the 
coming twelve months, As a member, I will re- 
ceive a free Bonus Book with each four selec- 
tions or alternates I accept. 
SPECIAL NO-RISK GUARANTEE: 
fr le | will return all books in 
membership will be canceled 


- ~ var 





— m 
r in Canada. Address Family Reading 
nada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2, Ont 
i only in U. S and Canada 


offer i 





} Amy Vanderbilt's | 


Etiquette 


] Around the U.S.A. | 


in 1,000 Pictures 


] Audubon Guides 
}] Fatima: Pilgrimage 


}] Greenwillow 


to Peace | 


[] Hammond's Family | 


Reference Atlas 


] Hannah Fowler I 
[([] Meta Given's Ency- | 


clopedia of Cooking 
Shrines to Our Lody # 
Around the World 1 
Thoughts for Daily 
Living | 
The Tontine 1 


"] Treasures of the 


Great National 
Galleries 


momenunenia 


AUDUBON GUIDES. Richard H. 
ugh describes all birds east of 
the Rockies 
nn 


ewes 


pores 
Par eee OP 


pp Romer y xearem 
Recor my seman ay 


fi 


FATIMA 6 Ape 
Armstrong & M. 
1,000 full-color il- 
s by Don Eckelberry. ima 
y in 2 vols. at $7.00. 


. Armstrong, 
Ir. The complete history of Fa- 

ma, told by two young Amer- 
, icans who visited the Shrine. 





Oursler 


TREASURES OF THE NATION- 
AL GALLERIES. Your own gal- 
lery of 300 of the greatest paint: 
ings of the We 2 world, 24 in 
color! Pub. edition, $10.00 


WHY WE MAKE THIS SENSATIONAL OFFER! 


The Family Reading Club makes this 
unusual offer to demonstrate how it 
brings you the best and most enjoyable 
new books at much less than the pub- 
lishers’ regular editions! Each month 
publishers submit books they believe 
will meet the Club standards. .Our Ed- 
irors then select the book they can rec- 
ommend most aanaie. These 
are books which erery member of your 
family can read — novels, biographies 
and inspirational books by today’s our- 
standing authors. They are books you 
can safely leave where older children 
can read them if they wish. 


What Membership Means To You 


There is no charge for membership 
in the Family Reading Club beyond the 
cost of the books themselves. You pay 
only $1.89 each (plus small shipping 
charge) for the books you purchase 
after reading the book review magazine 
which will cgme to your home each 
month. You pay postman nothing; your 
bill will be due later. It is mot neces- 
sary to purchase a book every month — 
you may accept as few as four each year. 


All selections are new, complete, well- 
— and well-bound. And _ yout 
ooks will be delivered to your door, 


Save Up to 60% 

The purchase of books from the Club 
for only $1.89 each—instead of $3.00 
to $4.00 in the publishers’ original edi- 
tions —saves you from 35% to 50% on 
each book you accept. In addition, the 
Club pa ol an outstanding ‘‘Bo« 
nus’’ Book free for each four selections 
you take. When the value of the Bonus 
Books is figured in, you can save as 
much as 60% of your book dollars! 


Join Now - Send. No Money 
If you believe in a book club which 
will appeal to every member of yout 
family, let us introduce you to the Fam 
ily Reading Club NOW, while you caa 
get your choice of ANY THREE of the 
wonderful books described here — two 
as your FREE Membership Gift, and 
one as your first Club selection — for 
only $1.89! Send no money, just mal 
the coupon today. However, as this us 
usual offer may be withdrawn ar any 

time, we urge you to act at oncel 


FAMILY READING CLUB * MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





